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The Classical Review 


NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1924 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THANKS to Dr. Mario di Martino 
Fusco (‘ Hazy ’?) and Herr Max Funke 
(‘Spark’), classical scholars had this 
summer the thrill of their lives ; but the 
New Livy soon fell among jests. ‘The 
Saint Martin’s summer of Livy.’ ‘ All 
my eye and Beatus Martinus.’ ‘ For 
the Spark was a Boojum, you see.’ 
Perhaps the last has not been heard of 
the matter, and we still live in hope, if 
not of more Livy, at any rate of more 
entertainment. 


On taking over the herculean task of 
editing Bursian, Professor K. Miinscher, 
of Miinster i. W., appeals to authors to 
send him copies of classical books and 
articles. ‘Es wiirde das eine wirksame 
Férderung des Jahresberichts und 
damit der gesamten Wissenschaft vom 
Klassischen Altertum sein.’ Yes, and, 
in existing circumstances, the discharge 
of a plain duty. 


To Littevis, ‘an international critical 
Review of the Humanities,’ which is 
issued under the auspices of the New 
Society of Letters at Lund, we offer a 
hearty welcome. The admirable first 
number covers a wide field of literature, 
and opens very appropriately with a 
twelve-page review of an international 
book, Anatolian Studies presented to Sir 
W. M. Ramsay, by von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, while the first volume of 
The Cambridge Ancient History is dis- 
cussed at even greater length by Kahr- 
stedt. _ Contributions will be mainly 
(and we hope will tend to be exclusively) 
in English, French, or German, and 
English will be used for editorial pur- 

ses, ‘ because, in our experience, this 
anguage is more generally understood in 
French- or Gesman-speaking countries 
than French or German in the Anglo- 
Saxon world.’ Those to whose weak- 
ness concession is made may well leave 
complaints to others, especially when 
the concession is a compliment as well 
as an advantage. British students of 
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literature can return the compliment, 
with advantage to both sides, in Swedish 
crowns—five for the two issues of 1924, 
eight for three issues in subsequent 
years. 


W.R. R. writes: 


‘The untimely death of Mr.'H. G. Evelyn- 
White is a great grief to his many friends and a 
serious loss to scholarshipand archaeology. In 
his life of forty years—some of them years of war 
in which he played a brave man’s part—Mr. 
White had accomplished much: the Loeb 
Hesiod and the Loeb Ausonius (the initiative 
and the literary gifts shown in the Ausonius have 
been duly recognised by Professor Summers 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse); an edition (highly 
praised by Harnack) of Zhe Sayings of Jesus from 
Oxyrhynchus ; many articles in the Classical 
hkeview, Classical Quarterly (including a paper in 
the current number on ‘A Peisistratean Edition 
of the Hesiodic Poems” ; in whatever field he 
was working, Mr. White had always a keen eye 
for important problems), Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, and elsewhere. For the Loeb Series 
he had also undertaken Statius and Sidonius ; 
with the former he had made substantial pro- 
gress. As an archaeologist, he had conducted 
Roman excavations at Caerleon, Castell Collen, 
and Cawthorn. Abroad he had worked for 
many seasons in Egypt under the wing of the 
New York Metropolitan Museum ; and this 
institution has undertaken to publish three, if 
not more, elaborate works in which his Egyp- 
tian discoveries, researches, and observations 
will be recorded. The three works are (1) Wew 
Coptic and other Texts from the Monastery of 
St. Macarius ; (2) History of Nitria; (3) Archi- 
tecture and Archaeology of the Nitrian Monas- 
teries. 

As a teacher Mr. White possessed a quiet 
power which was allhisown. His wide learning 
did not make him dull or heavy ; he had a light 
touch, a vein of pleasant humour, and an un- 
common lucidity of thought and expression. 
The qualities that struck his pupils most of 
all were his modesty, gentleness, refinement, 
and abnormal sensitiveness. His frail body 
seemed to them all nerves and feelings. 

On my own part, I shall always remember 
him as a singularly attractive colleague and 
companion, and I join in the affectionate tribute 
rendered to his memory by his classical fellow- 
lecturer at Leeds, a man of his own age and in 
daily and hourly contact with him during my 
time and after I left : “ He was one of the kindest 
and most considerate men | have ever known, 
and just the one man who ought never to have 
had to face such troubles.”’ 

K 
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CIVITAS CORNOVIORUM 


THE excavations carried out during 
the past summer under my direction for 
the Birmingham Archaeological Society 
on the site of Viroconium (Wroxeter 
near Shrewsbury) led to the discovery 
of the fragments of a large inscription. 
The position in which they were found 
made it clear that the tablet had 
originally been placed over the main 
entrance of a large public building, the 
excavation of a part of which formed 
the whole of the season’s work. The 
character of the building and _ the 
various phases of its history will be 
discussed in the Report shortly to be 
published by the Birmingham Society, 
and it is hoped to complete its investi- 
gation in the course of next season. 
This note, therefore, deals only with 
the inscription itself. 

Imp(eratori). Ca[es(ari). divi Traiani Parthi- 

ci fil(io) di{vi NJervae nepoti Tra- 

iano H[a]driano Aug(usto) Pont[ifi-] 

ci maximo trib(unicia) pot(estate) xiiifi 

co(n)s(uli) iii p.p.] 
Civitas Cornov[iorum] 

Its present condition, the character of 
the lettering, etc., are sufficiently repre- 
sented by the accompanying drawing, 
reproduced from a block kindly lent by 
the Birmingham Society. It will be 
enough to say that the tablet consists 
of two slabs of fine-grained sandstone 
two inches thick, that its dimensions 
are eleven feet six inches by three feet 
ten inches (12 x 4 Roman feet), and that 
the height of the letters in line 1 is nine 
andahalf inches. In falling from their 
elevated position the slabs were 
shattered, and the fragments, covered 
with building débris, lay scattered over 
a considerable area. Some of them 
eluded our search, but in only two 
points is there room for discussion as 
to the restoration of the text.! 

In lines 4 and 5 I read— 


CI- MAXIMO: TRIB: POT - XIII[I. cos: III: P- P] 
CIVITAS: CORNOV[IORVM] 


(1) The reason for preferring XIIII. to 
XIII. is that the vinculum, which ends 





1 Slight traces of the S in Caes, line 1, of the 
R in Hadriano, line 3, and of the O in Maximo, 
line 4, omitted in the drawing, are visible on 
the stone. 
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the number, and must therefore have 
covered another stroke, of which the 
diagonal fracture of the stone has 
prevented the survival of any trace. 

(2) It might be suggested that the 
last word was written Cornovia or 
Cornoviensis, but a search in the Indices 
of Dessau’s collection and in the pages 
of the thirteenth volume of the Corpus 
has failed to reveal any case of such an 
adjectival construction. The genitive 
plural seems always to have been used. 
It may be remarked further that the 
suggested reading, perhaps with a 
ligature of V and M (cf. lines 1 and 3), 
fits well with the spacing of the 
inscription. 

If we read XIIII in line 4 the in- 
scription is dated between December 10, 
129, and December g, 130 A.D.1 That 
is to say, in this year the tribe of the 
Cornovii acting in a corporate capacity 
decided to build, or perhaps, as various 
indications suggest, completed the 
building of, the largest edifice which 
has yet been found at Wroxeter, in 
honour of the Emperor Hadrian. 
Whether the Emperor’s six months’ 
stay in Britain eight years earlier in- 
cluded a visit to Viroconium, and, if so, 
whether the building was planned on 
that occasion, may be left for later 
consideration. 

Apart from such airy speculations two 
points of interest arise from a considera- 
tion of the text. 

(1) Our knowledge of the name and 
position of the Cornovii rests on two 
sources. Ptolemy (Geogr. II. 3) places 
the tribe, with its towns Deva and 
Viroconium, immediately east of the 
Ordovices of North and Central Wales. 
His reading of the name is Cornavii. 
The Ravenna Geographer (I. 3) gives 
among his list of towns the barbarous 
form Utriconion Cornoninnorum. From 
this evidence the older antiquaries (e.g., 
Wright, Uriconinm, p. 1) give the name 
as Cornavii: more recent scholars, 
however, have preferred the form 
Cornovii (e¢g., Haverfield, V.C.H. 
Shropshire, vol. 1, p. 215, £; O.S. Map 
of Roman Britain, 1924; etc.). 

An inscription (Eph. Epig. VII. 922) 


1 In spite of Dr. Henderson’s preference 
for January 1 (Lzfe of Hadrian, p. 280) this 
seems the most likely date for ‘ Trib. Pot.’ 





mentioning a Cornovian woman has 
been found at Ilkley, and the garrison 
of the Fort of Pons Aelii (Newcastle) 
on Hadrian’s wall was the ‘cohors i 
Cornoviorum’ (Not. Dig. Occ. Cap. 
XXXVIII). But it is uncertain 
whether in either case the Cornovii 
mentioned are the Shropshire tribe, 
since Ptolemy (Geogr. II. 38) speaks 
of Cornavii in the north of Scotland, 
and it is possible that there was such a 
tribe name in Western Gaul (cf. the 
later name of Brittany—Cornouailles). 

Our inscription shows that the late 
Geographer has a form which leads to 
the truth, while the almost con- 
temporary Ptolemy’s form is wrong. 

(2) We learn also that Haverfield’s 
conjecture (loc. cit.) from the form of 
the name in Ravennas is correct and 
that Viroconium was the tribal capital 
of the Cornovii. 

There is abundant evidence, both 
literary (¢.g., Strabo IV. 1, 1, f; Tac. 
Ann. III. 44) and epigraphic, that the 
unit of local self-government in the 
Tres Galliae was the tribe and not 
the municipal town, and Sir W. M. 
Ramsay has recently (J.R.S., Vol. XII., 
p- 157) produced evidence that the 
system obtained at first also in the pre- 
dominantly Celtic region of Galatia. A 
similar organisation has been recognised 
in Britain, though the evidence for it 
has been somewhat scanty. The lists 
of place-names in the Antonine Itinerary 
and the Ravenna Geographer include a 
number in which to the town name is 
added that of the tribe—e.g., Venta 
Belgarum, Isca Silurum, Calleva Atre- 
batum, Ratecorion=Ratae  Corita- 
norum. And it has been suggested 
that Ravennas had before him a list 
which indicated in this way the tribal 
cantons of the province. 

In 1903 an inscription (Eph. Epig. 
IX. p. 525, No. 1,012) was found at 
Caerwent, put up early in the third 
century in honour of a governor by the 
Respubl(ica) Civit(atis) Silurum.? 





2 The meaning of the three inscriptions— 
C.I.L. VII. 775/6 and 863, Civitas Dumno- 
niorum (twice), and Civitas Catuvellaunorum— 
both found on Hadrian’s Wall, is quite obscure, 
but in any case it seems impossible to infer 
anything from them as to the problem in ques- 
tion. 
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The tribal system was thus proved 
for South Wales in the third century 
and inferred from the lists for the rest 
of Britain. 

Our inscription now proves its ex- 
istence also in Shropshire in the reign 
of Hadrian. The cumulative weight of 
this new evidence may fairly be regarded 
as considerable: a system proved to 


exist in two widely separated parts of 
the province may well be taken as 
extending over at least that part of it 
given over to civil administration. The 
Birmingham Society may congratulate 
itself on bringing to light the largest 
inscription yet found in Britain, and 
one which usefully illustrates an impor- 
tant aspect of provincial government. 
DONALD ATKINSON. 





THE MIGRATION OF ASSYRIAN 


HITHERTO at least a dozen plant- 
names in cuneiform have been recog- 
nised as having found their way into 
Europe, doubtless through trade: azu- 
pirdnu, ‘ saffron’; burasu, BpdOv, bratus, 
‘pine’; ZIZ.A.AN, Gfaviov; harubu, 
‘carob’; kamunu, ‘cummin’; kurkani, 
curcuma; [kité], ‘cotton’; lardu, ‘nard’; 
mangu, accepted as mungo, but doubt- 
ful; murru, ‘myrrh’; samassammu, 
‘sesame’; tarmus, Oépyos (‘ lupin’). 
Probably surménu, Arab. sherbin (‘cy- 
press’), should be added to the above 
( =repéBuvOos ?). 

In working at the Assyrian plant- 
names as a whole I have come across 
several more which I believe can be 
traced in European languages, and I 
append these with a brief indication of 
the evidence. Iam conscious that their 
identification appears less satisfactory 
here than when they are examined in 
conjunction with all the other plants of 
the Assyrian Herbal together.’ 

(1) NAM.TAR.(IRA), ‘ (male) drug of 
Namtar’ (the plague-god, a devil), which 
I mentioned last year in a paper on 
my Assyrian Medical Texts read to the 
Royal Society of Medicine, Historical 
Section. It is common in Assyrian 
medicine—especially, alone, for tooth- 
ache, and, with others, in a prescription 
where sleep is concerned. The Assyrian 
equivalent is p7(/)li—1.e. the Arab. luffah 
(‘mandrake’) by a reasonable meta- 
thesis. Another Arabic equivalent is 





1 These will be found more fully in my 
Assyrian Herbal (Luzac), here referred to as 
A.H., the substance of which I read as a paper 
to the Royal Society this year. It is in the 
hope of inducing some discussion from those 
who are better qualified than I to speak of 
classical philology that I have given this brief 
repetition. 


PLANT-NAMES INTO THE WEST. 


‘devil’s testicles’ (Post, Flora, s.v.), 
with which cf. the ‘male Namtar (devil)- 
plant’ of Assyria. Gerarde (Herball, 
280) describes the mandrake as male 
or female. We have thus good reason 
on all the evidence for identifying the 
Namtar-plant as mandrake, and hence 
it is obvious that wavdpaydpas is only a 
garbled form of the word ‘ NAM.TAR.IRA’- 
(plant) by a simple inversion of » and m 
(A.H. 187). 

(2) Armdnu, previously incorrectly 
identified with ‘ pomegranate,’ which I 
think I can claim to have settled as 
nurmt (A.H.176). Arméanu is indicated 
in cuneiform by its signs as a fruit 
similar to apple or fig. It is offered to 
the Worm in the Legend of the Worm 
(see my Devils and Evil Spirits, 11. 160) 
along with dried figs as a better pasture 
than a man’s tooth, which at once sug- 
gests apricots, as those who have seen 
the dried apricots of Mesopotamia will 
admit. It is clearly the hazzéra arme- 
nayd, ‘Armenian apple’ (apricot), of 
Syriac, and must have been taken over 
in the Latin Armeniaca. There is no 
certainty, however, that armdnu has 
anything to do with Armenia, and 
hence M. Regnier’s contention about 
its original provenance (as not from the 
highlands of Armenia) is so far con- 
firmed (Rhind, Vegetable Kingdom, 333) 
(A.H. 176). 

(3) Karsu, mentioned in a group in 
the plant-lists with antah&u, which I 
take to be the Arab. injds (a foreign 
word), ‘plum.’ Karégu is thus probably 
a stone-fruit : it was observed by Sargon 
(722-705 B.C.) in a mountain district 
not far from Lake Urumiyah (Thureau- 
Dangin, Une Relation, p.g). Ainsworth 
(Travels, 305) mentions cherries at Uru- 
miyah, and this evidence, coupled with 
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the name cevasus, which Lucullus must 
have introduced with the fruit from 
Asia Minor, seems ample for kargu= 
cerasus (A.H. 129). 

(4) MI5.MA.KAN.NA, in Assyrian mu- 
sukkanu, ‘ the M1S-tree of Magan’ (part 
of Arabia); grown in plantations in 
Babylonia, and used in making doors 
in Assyrian buildings. The mulberry 
has never been satisfactorily identified 
among all the numerous well-known 
Assyrian trees,! and as it is a common 
tree in Mesopotamia the evidence given 
above for the equivalence seems satis- 
factory. But what settles it is the 
obvious philological similarity of the 
Greek cvxapivos, ‘mulberry,’ the same 
word except for the inversion of m 
(A.H. 180). 

(5) Sarbatu, more rarely sarbutu, a 
tree growing in revenue-bearing groves 
near Harran in the eighth century B.c. 
It was less common in South Baby- 
lonia, for Gudea planted one there (evi- 
dently because of its rarity) and speaks 
of its shade. It has a gum used in 
medicine, defined as ‘ Up,’ ‘ the white 
drug,’ and is very common in prescrip- 
tions, being used for eyes, ears, mouth, 
nose, teeth, and internally for cough 
and the urinary organs. In Woolley’s 
Carchemish II. 139 I compared it to the 
strobus or storbus (cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
XII. 40), an odoriferous gum from 
Harran. The similarity of its charac- 
teristics with those of Styvax officinalis, 
L., are great: the latter is a shrub from 
6 to 20 feet high, with snowy-white 
flowers, with an inspissated juice (storax) 
from the bark (Post, Hastings’ Dict. of 
Bible IV. 20). It may, Post thinks, be 
the Heb. libneh (= Arab. lubna, S. offi- 
cinalis)—7.e. ‘the white.’ It grows in 
Palestine (Temple, Flowers and Trees, 
33) and in Syrian gardens (Penny Cyclo- 
paedia XXIII. 181). Are we then to 
see in sarbatu the original, not only of 
storbus, but of styrax ? (A.H. 135). 

(6) AS, reasonably often used in 
Assyrian medicine, and having a ‘gum 


~ 





1 It was unsatisfactorily suggested for No. 5, 
sarbatu. 


for coughing.’ Its name means ‘the 
single plant,’ and it is also called ‘ the 
human bone drug,’* and is used ex- 
ternally and internally. It has thus 
every appearance of being one of the 
Assyrian words for asa foetida, which 
provides a gum which is nowadays pre- 
scribed for chronic bronchitis (=‘ gum 
for coughing’). Theophrastus describes 
the narthex (asa foetida) as growing very 
tall with a single stalk, which is jointed 
(Enquiry, VI. ii.)—1.e. our ‘single’ plant. 
Asa in asa foetida is said to come from 
the Persian aza, ‘mastich’ (Concise 
Oxford Dict. 47), but the Sumerian AS 
would take it very much further back. 
The comparison is clinched by lasirbitu, 
which follows AS in a plant-list in the 
immediately succeeding register, obvi- 
ously the original of laserpitium, a form 
of asa foetida (A.H. 265). 

(7) Kudimeranu (a form of Kudimern), 
in a group with saklanu, which may 
well be the Heb. #hdlim, Lepidium 
sativum, L.—i.e. xapdayov. Kudimeru 
is prescribed for a hollow tooth. Dios- 
corides (II. 205) says the root of Lepi- 
dium is so used. There is thus a 
probability that Kudimeranu=xapdapov 
both in sense, and philologically by a 
simple inversion of y and m. 

(8) Kungu, one of the numerous 
words for rushes, properly the seed of 
the cyperus. It cannot properly be in- 
cluded here, but it is interesting as 
being, I think, the original in Berossus 
(Cory, Anc. Frag. 56): ‘And in the 
lakes [of Babylonia] were found the 
roots of gongae, which were good to be 
eaten.’ These cyperus roots are still 
eaten in South Mesopotamia (A.H. 32). 

It will be seen from several of the 
above that /, m, n, rv, are liable to be 
inverted. This, it should be said, is no 
uncommon phenomenon in the Semitic 
languages. 

R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 





2 1 had previously thought that this was a 
reference to the ‘joints’ of the asa foetida, but 
it is a name also given to safflower (4.H. 261), 
and is used as a comparison for the /mhur-pant 
plant (*calendula, A.H. 92); vide my article, 
J. R.A.S., 1924; 453+ 
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CATULLUS CVII. 


Si quoi quid cupido optantique optigit umquam 
insperanti, hoc est gratum animo proprie. 

quare hoc est gratum nobis quoque, carius auro 
quod te restituis, Lesbia, mi cupido, 

restituis cupido atque insperanti, ipsa referste 5 
nobis. o luce candidiore nota ! 

quis me uno vivit felicior aut magis hac est 
optandus vita dicere quis poterit? 

1. So Ribbeck. ‘quid quid’ O, ‘quicquid’ GR. 
The balance of opinion seems to be in favour of 
keeping the hiatus. If a ‘supplementum’ were 
required to bring the verse into line with verse 5, 
‘ optantique opis optigit ’ might be worth consider- 
ing as an alternative to the ‘cupidogue’ of the 
Itali. 6. ‘lucem’ edd.,‘luce’ V. 7. ‘magis hac 
é’ O, ‘magis meest’GR. 8. So V. 

It is a pity Baehrens did not com- 
plete the restoration of this poem; he 
made such an excellent beginning! 
The chief difficulty is to explain and 
correlate the reading of O, ‘ magis hac 
é,’ and the reading of GR, ‘magis me 
est,’ at the pivotal point in line 7. This 
hedid. ‘In Vnimirum scriptum fuerat 


‘*magis hac est. So far so good ; but 
then he goes hopelessly astray. ‘ Quid 
sibi vult “me” suprascriptum?’ he 
asks. Why, obviously V’s exemplar 
read ‘magis hac me est,’? and that 
being so, we have only to turn to the 
MSS. at XLV. 10 and LXVI. 35 in 
order to decode the cipher. As ‘ Ad hac 
me’ stands for ‘At Acme’ in the former,” 
and ‘aut’ for ‘ haut’ in the latter of the 
two lines cited, so the true tradition here 
is evidently ‘haut magis Acme est’ [and 
as a natural consequence] ‘ optanda.’® 
To Catullus Acme is for the moment 
atype. She is the embodiment of con- 
stancy* (as Hercules, at LV. 13, of 


999 





1 So at Ovid, Met. XV. 9, cod. Mus. Brit. 


ca 
Kings 26 (saec. xi.), has ‘ gre’ (stc) for Graeca, 
an example which chance thrusts upon me. 
There are, as everybody knows, scores of others 
in MSS. of all periods. 
2 *Hacmen’ scribebat siquando debuit ‘ Ac- 
men’ 
scribere et ‘Harpocratem’ rusticus ‘ Ar- 
pocratem’ (cf. ad CII. 4). 
3 To illustrate the use of ‘optare’ and give 
the gist of the whole phrase one might adapt 
the words of Catullus himself, and say : 


unam, Lesbia, te miser Catullus 
mavult quam Syrias Britanniasque, 
quam, quae praecipue fidelis, Acmen. 


4 Translate ‘an Acme’; cH. XLV. 23 ff, 
‘uno in Septimio /fide/is Acme,’ etc., with 
LXVIII.a 95, ‘quae tamen etsi uno non est 
contenta Catullo,’ etc. ‘ Beatiores’ in XLV. as 


patient endurance and strength), the 
direct opposite of Lesbia, ‘quae prae- 
cipue multivola est mulier.’° The 
words are so nearly the tpsisstmae litterae 
of the tradition, and they fit the context 
so well, that we have no right to doubt 
their authenticity. But if they are 
sound, the latter part of line 8 is mani- 
festly corrupt or—out of place. 

Now in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
scattered about not in one but in several 
MSS., there are a dozen or more in- 
stances of careless transposition of 
‘half-lines.’® This failing of the scribes 
would seem to be an unusual phe- 
nomenon ; but there it is, and the error 
may be expected to repeat itself else- 
where.’ The remedy of retransposition 
is therefore well worth trying, and in 
the passage now under consideration it 





compared with ‘felicior’ here marks the con- 
trast between the ‘happy man’ Septimius and 
the ‘lucky dog’ Catullus. 

This—in the author of the ‘Acmen Septi- 
mius’—seems the simplest and most natural 
explanation. But there may be another and a 
better which will presently emerge. Viderint 
acutiores / 

5 It seems not unfair to describe Lesbia in 
terms which (at LXVIII.a 88) Catullus applies 
to her as yet only if at all by implication. 

® In the Met. I have counted as many as 
sixteen in all, but in some of these cases less 
and in some more than half a line is transposed. 
On a rough average we have one in every 750 
verses of the poem. Most are recorded by 
Dr. Magnus, whose notation my list of references 
follows. They are to be found at I. 161, 304, 
(? 544); II. 335; IV. 5533 VI. 15, (? 496); 
VII. 246; VIII. 279, 701; XII. 626; XIII. 220; 
XIV. 73; XV. 22, 50, 109. A passage when 
torn from its context thus tends to leave a rough 
edge, which the scribe or corrector would 
‘trim’ to suit his own conception of the sense. 
Here the last syllable of ‘optata’ and the first 
of ‘invita’ were ‘frayed’ in this way and 
‘emended’ accordingly. At Met. VIII. 656 
and 656a(in Dr. Magnus)and at Juvenal VI. 346- 
348 (the fragment of ‘the Oxford Fragment’) 
we have evidence of the damage such trimming 
entailed. In Ovid it is often hard to find any 
excuse forthe transposition. Here there is just 
enough similarity between ‘ nodis’ and ‘odtanda 
(if we may postulate in V’s exemplar a spelling 
common enough elsewhere) to account for the 
blunder. ; 

7 Professor Housman, writing ‘editorum in 
usum,’ finds Juvenal’s scribes guilty of the same 
offence in Satire VIII. 202. See also Professor 
Lindsay on Plaut. 7yim. 1112 ff. (Zatroduction 
to Latin Textual Criticism, p. 38),and Dr. Son- 
nenschein, C.R. XIX. 314, on Plaut. Merc. 319 ff. 
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works likeacharm. Apply it; and with 
the change of ‘ vita’ to ‘invitam’ the 
cure is instantaneous and complete : 

. . . ipsa? refers te 

nobis ; ‘invitam’ dicere quis poterit? 
quis me uno vivit felicior? ... haut magis 

Acme est 

optanda . . . o lucem candidiore nota ! 

The poem is, if not a palinode, at 
least a pendant to the famous ‘ Miser 
Catulle’ (VIII.).2. Study the two side 
by side. Note the ‘amantium irae’ 
there—the ‘amoris’ [et spei] ‘inte- 
gratio’ here; the unwillingness of 
yesterday—the willingness of to-day. 





1 Vox ponderis plena “ipsa” valet “tua 
sponte,” ut LXIII. 56, LXIV. 81, Aez. VI. 146.’ 
Baehrens ad Joc. 

2 Cf. ‘Cheerful and tearful, 

with quick, busy brain, 

swayed hither and thither 

in fluttering pain ; 

cast down unto death, 

soaring gaily above; 

oh, happy alone is the heart that can 
love’ 

(W. Holt Hutton, from the German). 


The key-word is of course ‘ invitam,’ 
and the present challenge’ is a deliberate 
answer to the past despair.4 To Catul- 
lus Lesbia is, after all, the only woman 
in the world who really matters. The 
poem ends, be it observed, with an 
exclamation, a form of ‘clausula’ that 
the poet uses once and again elsewhere ;° 
but this time the note is a note of 
chastened exultation. Lesbia may be 
inconstant ; but what of that? She is 
still Lesbia—not Acme nor another. 


Quare illud satis est, si nobis is datur unis 
quem lapide illa diem candidiore notat 
(LXVIII.a 107 f.). 


D. A. SEATER: 


3 CVII. 6, ‘“invitam” dicere quis poterit ? 
4 VIII. 12 ff.: . . . iam Catullus obdurat 
nec te requiret nec rogabit zavztam. 
Cf. also ‘ miser vive’ with ‘ vivit felicior’ and 
‘candidi soles’ with ‘o lucem candidiore nota.’ 
5 Cf. the last lines of XXVI. : 
o ventum horribilem atque pestilentem ! 
and XLIII.: 
tecum Lesbia nostra comparatur?... 
o saeclum insipiens et infacetum ! 





HORACE, EPISTLES I. 6. 39. 


Mancipiis locuples eget aeris Cappadocum rex. 


‘If wealth be your object,’ says Horace, ‘ take 
care to be rich all round—not like the king of 
Cappadocia, with whom slaves are plenty but 
coin scarce.’ 


THE commentators have supposed 
that Horace here refers to kings of Cap- 
padocia in general,and they quote letters 
written by Cicero more than thirty 
years earlier, which prove the poverty 
of the Cappadocian treasury in 51 B.C. 
But Horace wrote in 20 B.c.; and it is 
at least possible that he refers to the 
reigning king of Cappadocia. 

This was Archelaus—a name which 
Horace’s metre will not admit. He 
was the fourth and last king of the 
name, and reigned for more than fifty 
years. He became imbecile in mind 
and body, and died at Rome in 17 a.p. 
After his death Cappadocia in formam 
prouinciae vedacta est—t.e. was swallowed 
up in the customary fashion by the 
Roman Empire. 

It is agreed for sufficient reasons that 
the First Book of Horace’s Epistles was 
published in 20 B.c.; and the future 


emperor Tiberius appears again and 
again in the earlier letters. In the 
letters from Augustus to Tiberius, pre- 
served by Suetonius, the regular form of 
address is mi Tiberi ; but such familiari- 
ties are not for Horace: he speaks to 
the prince as Claudi, and of him as 
Claudius or Nero or Claudius Nero, and 
once as iuuenis, which does not mean 
merely ‘the young man,’ but rather 
H.R.H. or H.1.H. 

Letter III. of Horace is addressed to 
Julius Florus, one of the cohors or staff 
which accompanied Tiberius when he 
was sent by Augustus to seat Tigranes 
on the throne of Armenia in the year 20. 
Letter VIII. is addressed to Celsus, 
who acted as the young prince’s secre- 
tary on the same expedition; and 
Letter IX. to the prince himself, recom- 
mending a friend named Septimius for 
a place in the prince’s household. 
Lastly, in Letter XII., addressed to 
Iccius, in Sicily, Horace writes : 

Ne tamen ignores quo sit Romana loco res, 

Cantaber Agrippae, Claudi uirtute Neronis 

Armenius cecidit, ius imperiumque Prahates 

Caesaris accepit. 
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These lines represent the true position 
of affairs. Augustus was the first man 
in the empire, Agrippa the second ; and 
next to them stood Tiberius, aged 
twenty-two, son of Livia, stepson of 
Augustus, son-in-law of Agrippa, and 
well fitted by nature and education to 
hold such a position. He had at this 
time no rival for the succession: Mar- 
cellus had died three years before, while 
Gaius Caesar and Lucius Caesar, grand- 
sons of Augustus and sons of Agrippa 
and Julia, were not yet born. Gaius, 
indeed, was born in this same year, 20, 
but the exact date is unknown. 

Born in 42 B.c., three weeks after the 
battle of Philippi, Tiberius made his 
first public appearance at the tender 
age of nine, when he pronounced the 
funeral oration over his father in the 
forum. In August of 29 B.c., being 
then twelve years old, he took part in 
the triumph for Actium, riding on the 
left side of Augustus’ chariot, while 
Marcellus rode on the right. At the 
time of those ceremonies he still wore 
the bulla and practexta of childhood. 
The first public appearance of his man- 
hood is thus described by Suetonius 
(Tiberius 8): 

Ciuilium officiorum rudimentis, regem Arche- 
laum, Trallianos, et Thessalos, uaria quosque 
de causa, Augusto cognoscente, defendit. 

; ‘Tiberius began his public life by speaking 
in court in defence of three separate defendants, 
King Archelaus, the people of Tralles, the 


Thessalians : Augustus sat to hear each of the 
trials.’ 


In a previous paper (Journal of Philo- 
logy XXXIII., pp. 166 f.) I have ex- 
amined the method of composition 
observed, and very strictly observed, 
by Suetonius; and I shall use the 


argument there put forward to draw an 
inference here—viz. that the first speech 
delivered by Tiberius in a law court 
was in defence of King Archelaus. The 
date when he put on the toga uirilis is 
not recorded, but it is probable that he 
delivered the speech on the same day. 
We know from Dio (LVII. 17) that the 
charges against Archelaus were brought 
by his own subjects. Augustus was a 
purist in style,and we may be sure that 
the young orator’s composition was, 
like a later work of a similar nature, a 
‘very pretty piece of Latinity.’ 

Any trial of an independent prince at 
Rome must have excited interest; but 
this trial, in which Augustus himself 
acted as judge and Tiberius made the 
first public appearance of his manhood, 
must have been an event of the first 
importance from the social and dynastic 
point of view ; and any allusion in con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, 
literature to ‘the king of the Cappa- 
docians’ must at once have recalled the 
circumstances to the minds of Roman 
readers. 

It seems therefore a reasonable in- 
ference that Horace here refers to some 
incident familiar to his readers which 
was concerned in some way with that 
memorable trial. The actual incident 
it is impossible to determine. But if 
we suppose that Archelaus brought a 
great train of attendants with him to 
Rome, and yet found difficulty in pay- 
ing the bills of the tradesmen who sup- 
plied him during his residence there, 
this would account very well for the 
sneer : 


Mancipiis locuples eget aeris Cappadocum rex. 


J. D. DuFF. 


EROS THE CHILD. 


In a papyrus fragment of a Greek 
novel a certain Metiochos ridicules the 
popular conception of Eros as a child 
swith wings, a bow, and atorch.t The 
ridicule is unoriginal ;? its insertion 
here is an early example of the diversify- 
ing of a story by the introduction of a 





1 P. Berol. 7927 (saec. ii. A.D.) ; a revised 
text is given by B. Lavagnini, Zroticorum 
graecorum fragmenta papyracea, p. 21-. 

2 Cf. Eubulus af. Athenae. 562 C. 


rhetorical Oéo1s, an expedient dear to 
Achilles Tatius.® 
But we may well ask ourselves the 





3 The use of this subject as a school exercise 
is directly attested by Quintilian, /mst. Ovrat. 
Il. 4. 26. A 6éo1s was a discussion of some 
general topic as ei yapnréov (Hermog. f7og. |. 
p. 50, Walz; Theon, i., p. 242, Walz), ef moh- 
reverat copds (Theon, p. 246), «i mpovoovor Beot 
rou xdcpov (p. 250), ef oatpoedns 6 Koopos 
(Hermogenes, p. 52). 
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question put by Metiochos (I. 13): 
how is it that Eros has never grown 
up? Why does he remain for ever a 
boy? The type is in fact old: papyos 
8’ “Epos ola mais twaiode axp’ én’ avOn 
xaBaivov, says Alcman (fr. 38 Bergk*). 
It is frequent in vase-painting, and as 
early as the fifth century on coins.’ 
By its side exists at first the representa- 
tion of Eros as an ephebus. But it 
must be remembered that to the Greeks 
"Epws and épws were indistinguishable, 
and the god’s name clearly covers di- 
verse divine natures, asthe cosmogonical 
Eros of the Orphics, the Priapus-like 
god of Thespiae,? just as it was sus- 
ceptible of multiplication: hence arise 
the duality of Eros and Anteros, the 
plurality of Erotes, and the companion 
figures Himeros and Pothos. 

With the other types of Eros we are 
not here concerned. Our task is to 
offer some explanation of his eternal 
boyhood. He is hardly to be connected 
with the Cretan divine child, such as 
their Zeus, or Hyakinthos, or Erich- 
thonios. The Cretan divine child has 
a mother, and his birth and death are 
central points in the legend: though he 
lives but a year, he grows 1 so rapidly 
that he takes a consort. Now, though 
Eros is commonly regarded as Aphro- 
dite’s son, the tradition speaks with an 
uncertain voice, and contains no popular 
story of his birth: his death appears 
nowhere save on a white Attic lekythos 
at Cassel, where he has been assimilated 
to Adonis and is represented as an 
ephebos ;* and in the form in which 
we are considering him he is always 
too young to have a consort. (His 
association with Psyche in the minor 
arts from the fourth century onwards 
is probably in origin allegorical and 





'. he A. Furtwangler, Kleine Schriften, 1., 
p. 45; H. Riggauer, Zettschrijt fiir Numismatik, 
Vill (1881), p. 72 (Eryx, Segesta, Syracuse). 

* Pausanias IX. 27. 1; cf Kaibel, Gédtting. 
Nachr. 1901, p. 506-. 

3 Pending es appearance of Nilsson’s Aberyst- 
wyth lectures (summarised by H. J. Rose, Year's 
Work, 1922-3, p. 45-) of. Glotz, La Civilisation 
Egéenne, 1923, p. 292. For Zeus’ annual birth 
cf, Antoninus Liberalis, ch. 19; for illustrations 
of a similar miraculous growing-up of a baby 
of. F. M. Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy, 
p. 62-. 

4 Boehlau, PAéz/o/, LX. (1901), p. 32I-. 


based on such conceptions as that 
expressed by Plato, Phaedrus 255 C.° 
His passion for the Okeanid Rhodope is 
peculiar to Nonnos, Dionysiaka XXXII. 
52. We need not linger over the theory 
that he is the lover of Aphrodite, pro- 
pounded by Jules Sourcy, Etudes His- 
toriques, p. 488.) 

Nor, again, is he parallel to the infant 
Dionysos, whose education by Leukothea 
is frequent inart, or tothe infant Zagreus, 
whom the Titans slew when he was 
innocently gazing in a mirror. More- 
over we cannot, I think, explain him 
as due to Dorian Knabenliebe ; certainly 
in Crete, Thera, and Boeotia the gods 
associated with that were other. Eros 
is never brought into similar relations 
with any deity—a fact which is surely 
significant in view of the degradation 
of the pre-Dorian Hyakinthos to be 
Apollo’s minion. 

We must look rather to the practice 
of Greek ritual and to the older ideas 
which lie behind it. The child had 
considerable importance in religious 
acts because of the quasi-magical view 
of the efficacy of chastity.” In par- 
ticular, the child of living parents (7rais 
aupvOadns) was required in harvest rites, 
in Ephesian priesthoods, in the cutting 
of the wreath for the Olympic victor.® 
As being audifarrs he would obviously 
be lucky (and the ancients had a very 
concrete conception of personal luck, 
as is illustrated by Cicero, De imperio 
Cn. Pompeii, § 47), he would be suited 
for sympathetic magic, and he would 





5 Cf.O. Waser, P.W. V1. 534. Reitzenstein’s 
suggestion of an Egyptian origin of the myth is 
purely hypothetical; furthermore, the frequency 
of its early representations in Asia Minor and 
the Pontus militates strongly against the theory. 
(So Forster, Phzlol. LXXV. [1919], p. 143-3 
the bronzes from Amisus [early fourth century] 
and Smyrna published by Th. Wiegand, Aza- 
tolian Studies, 1923, p. 405-, Plate XII., XIII. 3.) 

6 Cf. E. Bethe, Rhein. Mus. LXII. (1907), 
p- 449. According to Timaeus af. Athenae. 602 
the practice came from Crete. 

7 Cf. E. Fehrle, Die hultische Keuschheit im 
Altertum (R.G.V.V. V1.), p. §4-, and for ex- 
amples of the belief from ancient magical texts 
A. Abt. Die Apologie des Apuleius (R.G.V.V. 
IV. 2), p. 37, 163, 167; Th. Hopfner, Griechisch- 
digyptischer Offenbarungszauber, 1. (Wessely, 
Studien XXI., 1921), p. 235-; Griffith-Thomp- 
son, Demotic Magical Papyrus (1904), p. 21, 51, 
159, 165. 

at A 7 G. Frazer, G.B3. VI., p. 236-. 
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have been safeguarded from dangers 
threatening the young. Very small 
children could thus serve the gods; we 
know of two seven-year-old priests of 
Dionysos in Italy.1| Such priesthoods 
commonly terminated at puberty.” 

If children thus ministered in initia- 
tions, they ministered in marriages also. 
How completely marriage and initiation 
were on a footing has been set forth by 
Mr. Lawson in his Modern Greek Folk- 
lore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 590;° 
a TEETH may well be, as Miss Harrison 
has urged, ‘a rite of growing up.”* The 
mystic formula "E¢vyov xaxov, nipov 
dpervov (Demosth. XVIII. 259) was at 
marriages uttered by a mais augiOarns 
(Paroemiographi graeci, I., p. 82). Here 
Roman custom was as Greek ; two boys 
patrimi et matrimi led the procession, 
boys of the same sort attended the 
Arval Brothers, boys and girls thus 
qualified sang the solemn ode at Ludi 
Saeculares, which commemorated the 
ending of a period of the city’s life and 
the expiation of all pollutions incurred 
therein.® 

New light has been thrown on this 
réle of the child in marriage by a 
papyrus fragment of the Aztia of Kalli- 
machos, telling the story of Akontios 
and Kydippe. _Kydippe’s parents had 
betrothed her to a Naxian, and the 
wedding was about to take place. Here 
P. Oxy. loll commences : 

Hon kal koipw mapbévos ebvdoaro 


TéEOmiov ws éxédNevoe mpovijuguoy trvov laioa 
dpoeve Thy Tadw madi adv dugibanet. 


That is to say, a Naxian maiden had 
to sleep with a puer patrimus et matrimus 
the night before her marriage.® This 
is a practice rooted in very old socio- 
logical conceptions.’ 

A male child is wae, as in other 


17.G. XIV. 1449, mm 

2 Cf. Fehrie, of.,ctt., p. 161-. 

3 For the idea in the mystery religions cf. 
Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, p. 121-. 

4 Class. Rev. XXVIII. (1914), p. 36-. 

5 For their significance of. Usener, Kleine 
ed Or" IV., p. 116-. 

. E. Housman, Class. Quart. IV. (1910), 


p. oe 

’ Cr D. R. Stuart, Class. Philol. V1. (1911), 
p- 302-, and for another view, Bonner, zé7d., 
p- 402-; also Samter’s judicious summing up, 
Neue Jahrb. XXXV.(1915), p.90-. Cf. J. Roscoe, 
The Banyankole, p. 132, for a further parallel. 


Greek rites, essential in marriage cere- 
monial, as he is essential in various 
initiations and solemn religious acts, 
It was an essential principle of much 
Greek religious practice that Spapeva 
should correspond with and reproduce 
divine doings and sufferings. May it 
not then be reasonable to conjecture 
that Eros is a boy for ever as the divine 
counterpart of the mais dudiOarns in 
human marriage and human ritual? 
So he is represented in art as present 
at the union of Ares and Aphrodite, or 
of human lovers ;? ona Roman sardonyx 
now at Boston depicting the marriage 
of Eros and Psyche an Eros leads the 
way with a torch, another uncovers the 
couch, another bears the Aécvov.© But 
there is clearer evidence even than this 
for Eros’ character. In the solemn 
ritual’ ode closing the Birds of Aristo- 
phanes we read (1738-): 

6 8 dudiadis” Epws 

Xpuvodmrepos hvias 

nvOvve madwrévous 

Znvos wapoxos yapwv 

Ths 5° eddainovos “ Hpas. 


At the heavenly wedding Eros is the 
mais aupiOarns. 

Of the divine counterpart ” of the boy 
as sacred minister there is perhaps 


. Stephanus, Byz. 5.U. “Aypat, describes the 
Lesser Mysteries as pipnpa rav rept rov Atdvucor; 
Firmicus Maternus, De err. prof. rel., ch. vi. 
(p. 16. 21, Ziegler), speaks of the Cretans as 
‘omnia per ordinem facientes quae puer mortuus 
aut fecit aut passus est’ (in their commemora- 
tion of the slaying of the infant Zeus) ; every 
year in Cyprus a youth simulated Ariadne’s 
pangs of childbirth (Paeon Amathusius af. 
Plut. Zhes. 20); mumming in Dionysiac cults 
is familiar (cf Macchioro, Zagreus, p. 24). On 
the principle cf Usener’s brilliant paper, ed/ige 
Handlung (reprinted Keine Schriften, IV., 
Pp. 422-). 

® Pfuhl, Malered und Zeichnung der Griechen, 
III., Add. 688 (cf. II., p. 772); Pfuhl, III., Add. 
676 (¢. II., p. 837). 

- Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, Taf. LVI. 
11 (=Lippold, Gemmen, XXX. 5). For the 
Aixvoy, cf. Paroem. gr. L, p. 82. 

11 Aristophanes may well have in mind the 
Hieros Gamos of Zeus Basileus and Hera 
Basileia at Argos (A. B. Cook, Ridgeway 
Essays, p. 213-). 

12 For this correspondence we may note that 
the members of a Philadelphian society of Eros- 
worshippers called themselves “Epores (Keil- 
Von Premerstein, Dritter Retsebericht [| Wien. 
Denkschr. LVI. i.), p. 22, n. 19, Abd. 11), just 
as Bacchus’ adorers called themselves Baxyo 
(and cf. Usener, Go¢ternamen, p. 358-). 
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another Greek example, the IIAI=, 
who is the younger or youngest of the 
mysterious Kabeiroi. Ona vase found 
in the Kabeirion at Thebes he is repre- 
sented as drawing wine in an otnochoe 
from a krater for the older Kabeiros, 
who is reclining and looks very like 
Dionysos: the ais is clearly a child, 
not an adolescent, as is further illus- 
trated by the offerings of toys made to 
him.’ To this ITAI> corresponds the 
Samothracian Kadmilos, whose name 
was interpreted as meaning minister 
deorum.? Strabo classes together the 
Kouretes, Daktyloi, and Kabeiroi as 
Saiwoves % mpotordo. Ocov® Kern 


(Orpheus, p. 55-) treats this ITAI> as 








1 For the Kabeirion cf J. G. Frazer’s brief 
description, Pausanias, V., p. 136-; for the vase, 
H. Winnefeld, Ach. Mitth. XIII. (1888) Zaf. ix. 
(reproduced in Roscher, II1., p. 2538, Add. 3; 
Pfuhl, of. cét., II1., Add. 613), and O. Kern’s 
discussion, Hermes, XXV. (1890), p. 3-. In view 
of the admittedly caricaturist intention of the 
Mitos, Krateia, Pratolaos group of figures it 
may perhaps be suggested that the act of the 
IIAIS is a parody of a drawing of water for one 
of the purifications so common in the cult. 

2 Macrob. Sa¢. III. 8. 6, quoted with other 
texts by O. Kern, P.W. X. 1458. 

3X. 15, p. 470. For the plural ¢f the de- 
signation of the Kabeiroi as “Avaxres maides at 
Amphissa (Pausan. X. 38. 7). 


parallel to the infant Dionysos, and 
Dionysiac influence in the Theban cult 
may be regarded as certain; but there 
is no evidence for his growing up or 
being slain, and he may surely be re- 
garded as a clear type of the divine 
boy-minister in heaven. 

Both Eros, then, and the Cabiric 
IIAIS or Kadmilos may be considered 
as the expression in terms of deity of 
the sacral functions of boyhood.* 

A. D. Nock. 





4 The ’AcxAnmtds mais worshipped at Ladon 
in Thelpusa was given the epithet because of 
the story of his birth (Pausan. VIII. 25. 11; 
cf. Kaibel, Ep~igr. gr., 8052); mais is not the 
equivalent of madorpéqos, Jace Maass, Hermes 
XXV. (1890), p. 405. Hera was worshipped as 
mais because she presided over each stage of 
woman’s life as mais, reXeia, ynpa (so Farnell, 
Cults, I., p.:190-). So the child Artemis, adored 
by the children in an Ostian painting, figured 
and discussed by Dieterich in his Sommertag, 
is not parallel to Eros; she is rather an instance 
of the way in which a worshipper assimilated a 
deity to himself, for which I may be allowed to 
refer to my forthcoming paper in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. Nor are we here concerned 
with the princesses in Egypt who died in infancy 
and were worshipped as baby goddesses 
(Spiegelberg, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
XXI., p. 228), or with the baby sun there 
worshipped at the winter solstice (Macrob. 
Sat I. 18. 10). 





DE TALENTO PLAVTINO. 


THE line eugepae! Thalem talento non 
emam Milesium (Capt. 274) has worried 
me ever since I first read it; and I find 
no consolation either in the suggestion 
of Ussing ad loc., that a talent would be 
a very small price for so super-excellent 
a slave, or in the sparkling translation 
of Professor Nixon (Loeb edition), ‘I 
wouldn’t buy Milesian Thales at a 
thousand thalers.’ To express a similar 
feeling in English, and in every other 
language with which I am acquainted, 
including all other passages in Latin 
which I can think of, one does not 
name a large sum, even if it be ridicu- 
lously belaw the market value of the 
article, but a small one; a penny, not 
a hundred pounds, although we know 
that the thing we are speaking of has 
recently changed hands for a thousand. 

I do not propose, however, to add 
another to the fairly numerous emenda- 


tions of this verse. I suppose it to be 
sound, and the meaning to be, ‘I 
wouldn’t give threepence for Thales.’ 
That is, I take it that by talentum 
Plautus means the Sicilian or South 
Italian talent worth half a denarius to 
six denarii ; see the loci classict, Festus, 
p- 492 Lindsay (359 Miiller), Arist. 
ap. Pollux IX. 87 (=frag. 547 Rose), 
Suidas s.u. tadXavrov, and for modern 
explanations of its small value (it was 
originally a talent weight of copper, 
then an equivalent in coined silver, 
afterwards much debased in value) see 
Lenormant in Daremberg-Saglio, art. 
‘Litra,’ p. 1274 sgg.; Lehmann-Haupt 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Supplem. III. col. 
603; and Viedebantt, Antike Gewichis- 
normen, p. 144. This interpretation is, 
I think, a fair deduction from the use of 
the word talentum in Plautus generally. 

It is not easy in an author as yet 
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imperfectly indexed to be sure that one 
has got every instance of a particular 
word; but so far as I can find with the 
help of Naudet’s index (Paris, 1832), 
Plautus uses: 

(1) Talentum magnum argenti. There 
is no doubt that this is the ordinary 
Attic talent of 6,000 drachmae, nor (I 
suppose) any reasonable doubt that the 
old explanation of Gronovius is right— 
that the word magnum (and, he might 
have added, argenti) is used to dis- 
tinguish between it and the Siculo- 
Italian talent. For this phrase see 
Most. 912, Rud. 1318, 1344, 1375, 1380. 

(2) Talentum argentt. This is merely 
an abbreviated form of the same phrase. 
See Asim. 193 (where a large sum is 
clearly meant), 499; Merc. 89; Truc. 
952. Parallel with this is the phrase 
mina argenti, as Asin. 633, Vid. 83. A 
distinction is implied between this and 
the copper units in use among Italians. 

(3) Lalentum magnum. Another and 
commoner shortening of the full phrase 
given in (1). The identity of the two is 
indicated, e.g., by Rud. 1330, cf. 1344. 
Other instances are: Aul. 309, Cist. 561, 
Curc. 66, Most. 912, Rud. 778, Truc. 845. 

(4) Talentum auri, Mil. 1061; cf. aurt 
mina, Truc. 893, 900, 936. Whether 
this means a talent (mina) weight of 
gold, or the value in gold of a silver 
talent or mina, I do not stop to deter- 
mine. In any case, the mention of gold 
and of a mina puts the Sicilian talent out 
of the question, as it was too small for 
a gold coin and was not divided into 
minae, but into litrae. 

(5) Talentum alone. Here in the 
first place we have a group of passages 
in the Rudens where the word does not 
mean a talent, but the talent (6,000 
drachmae) promised by Labrax to 
Gripus. They are lines 1332, 1376, 
1397, 1402, and 1407. It has already 
been fully defined by the persons con- 
cerned. Such passages prove nothing. 
Supposing that a Mexican, ora Canadian, 
has contracted to pay or receive a certain 
sum in American dollars; having speci- 
fied the amount exactly, he need not 
repeat ‘ American’ every time he refers 
to it, but may simply say ‘dollars.’ 
It does not follow that Canadian or 
Mexican money is at par in New York. 

Next, we have the passage from the 


Captiut, the meaning of which is in 
dispute. 

Trinummus 727-728, with its pendant 
1055, gives us a Clue to the meaning 
of the word. The speaker is the slave 
Stasimus : 

ad forum ibo; nudius sextus quoi talentum 

mutuom 


dedi, reposcam, ut habeam mecum quod feram 
uiaticum 


.. nam a talentum mutuom 
quoi dederam, talento inimicum mi emi, 
amicum uendidi. 


How is it possible that the Attic talent 
can be meant here? Stasimus is an 
impudent thief, it is true, and his 
master Lesbonicus a young spendthrift ; 
but to ask us to suppose that the latter 
would allow the former to have as 
peculium a sum half as large again as 
that for which he has sold his house 
(403) is to make the central figure of 
this excellent play not a fool, but a 
lunatic. There is the further absurdity 
of making a slave oblige a friend with 
a short loan of some 6,000 francs and 
reclaim it merely because he wants a 
little money in his pocket for a journey. 
Merc. 703 runs thus in our editions: 
em quoi decem talenta dotis detuli. 


But the MSS. read talentam. Now, as 
the full phrase for stating the amount 
of a dowry is in Plautus (tot) talenta 
magna dotis (see Truc. 845), and as the 
context makes it quite plain that a 
dowry is referred to, I am strongly 
inclined to see in the —m a remnant 
of magna, and to suppose dotis a gloss. 

The remaining passages I have noted 
which contain talentum alone seem to 
me not to lose in point in the one case, 
in the others to gain, if this meaning 
of the word be assumed. 

Epid. 7o1: 


in meum nummun, in tuom talentum pignus da. 


Epidicus impudently offers to take, not 
give, odds that he is right. Any sum 
of more value than a nummus will do; 
he is offering to take six or three to one 
(Festus, loc. cit.). 

Most. 357, 359: 


uel isti qui hosticas trium nummum causa 
subeunt sub falas 


ego dabo ei talentum primus qui in crucem 
excucurrerit. 
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The tres nummi and the falentum are, 
I think, the same sum. If anyone is 
so obliging as to be crucified in place 
of Tranio, he shall have a whole day’s 
army pay for this small service. This 
surely adds to the grim fun of the 
passage. 

In Most. 973 Theopropides is learning, 
with incredulity that turns to horror, 
of his son’s extravagance. The young 
man has freed his mistress, says Phan- 
iscus. ‘Quanti?’ he answers. ‘ Triginta.’ 


‘Talentis?? ‘Ma tov ’AzoAXo, sed 
minis.’ ‘What, thirty threepences ?’ 
‘Mon Dieu, non! Thirty minae.’ - 


propides contemptuously names an im-™ 


possible sum, and it seems to me that 
an impossibly small amount suits his 
tone at least as well as an impossibly 
large one. 

If, as may well be, I have overlooked 
any passages, I have a strong suspicion 
that they will prove explicable by one 
of the above methods. 

H. J. Rose. 





HORACE, OD. II. 2. 23. 


Quisquis ingentes oculo inretorto 
Spectat aceruos. 

‘SAPIENS adeo contemnit thesauros,’ 
writes Orelli, ‘aequo et tranquillo animo 
eos practeriens et uidens, ut ne retor- 
quere quidem oculos .. . dignetur ... 
Graecorum est dpetaotperti.’ This 
interpretation has been very widely ac- 
cepted ; and, indeed, the general sense 
of the passage is clear enough. But I 
suggest that the figure by which it is 
expressed has not been properly under- 
stood, and that the ellipse involved in 
the usual paraphrase (‘ whosoever views 
huge heaps of treasure [and passes by] 
without one backward glance’) is both 
harsh and unnecessary. Orelli’s Greek 
parallel, though superficially excellent, 
actually intensifies this very real diffi- 
culty. He quotes Plato, Laws 854c, 
tas Tov Kaxav Evvovaias dedye dpera- 
orpemti; but we have there a verb 
which literally describes motion away 
from the object, so that dyuetactperti 
can quite naturally be understood 
strictly according to derivation (‘flee 
away without turning back’), and is 
just as appropriate as it is with /évac in 
Rep. 620£, where actual motion is in 
question: ’EvredOev 5é 5% auetactperri 
umd Tov THs ’AvayKns iévat Opovov. But 
there is no such verb in Horace, and 
the only action on the part of the 
Sapiens is that of looking, spectat. The 
obvious interpretation of oculo inretorto 
would make*it an immediate qualifier 
of spectat without importing another 
idea to explain it. Orelli, indeed, dis- 
misses any such attempt disdainfully ; 
but we may notice that he is not 
justified in his implied suggestion that 


recto oculo spectare (which he rejects 
as an explanation of our phrase) is 
synonymous with atevés Brérecv. The 
latter, like dreviferv, means ‘to gaze 
earnestly or with attention,’ and would 
therefore, as he says, be absurd if 
applied to the look of the Sapiens 
(atevés atoBXérrovta occurs in Lucian, 
Pisce. XLVI., which Orelli himself 
quotes, in a specific contrast with the 
wise man’s attitude to wealth). But 
vectus used with oculus, or similar words, 
such as acies or lumen, means nothing 
but ‘straight.’ The application may 
be literal or metaphorical, but it is the 
direction of the look which is specified. 
He is nearer the truth, despite some 
inconsistency with the opening of his 
note, ini the remark: ‘Similiter ut Hora- 
tius Synesius De Regno . . . ov« eixds 
ye avtov Brocupois ofOarpois ayvte- 
BréWat xpvoiw. But the figure there 
is of a bold refusal to fawn or truckle 
to riches, whereas our passage gives 
a picture of indifference or lack of 
desire, as L. Miiller indicates by his 
parallel from Tibullus (I. 1. 77): 
Ego composito securus aceruo. One 
older interpretation, equally rejected by 
Orelli, which makes the meaning ‘non 
captum quast ac fixum tenent acerut,’ is 
not impossible, and may be supported 
by Quintilian, Decl. VIII. 8: «inter tot 
destinatos totque perituros omnium tamen 
in se vetorquet oculos unus aeger (‘all 
eyes are fixed on the one sick man’), 
where retorquere seems to have the 
unusual sense of ‘to attract and hold.’ 
I suggest, however, that invetortus should, 
after all, be understood as a variant of 
the ordinary rectus. Its meaning need 


a 
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not be ‘not turned backwards,’ on 
which Orelli’s interpretation ultimately 
rests, for the usage of such verbs as 
vetorqueo and reflecto supports the trans- 
lation ‘ not deflected from the straight 
line.’ Examples are: Ov. Met. XI. 163, 
. . . post hunc sacer ora retorsit Tmolus 
ad os Phoebi (Tmolus looks from Pan 
on one side to Apollo on the other). 
Ib. X. 696, Sacra retorserunt oculos 
(turned aside their gaze). Catullus 
XLV. 10, .. . lewiter caput reflectens 
(‘turning a little’; the adverb shows 
how slight the movement may be). 
So the description of the /upa and the 
twins in Aen. VIII. (633 ff.), which 
contains the words tereti ceruice reflexa, 
implies motion, not from front to back, 
but from side to side. 

Our whole phrase, then, means ‘ he 
looks with a straight glance’; and 
(in)retortus has a sense very like that 
primarily conveyed by (non) deprauatus. 
Deprauari, again, is the uox propria for 
‘to have a cast or squint’: cf. Pliny, 
N.H. XI. xxxvil. 55; (Oculz) unt ant- 
malium homini deprauantur, unde cogno- 
mina Strabonum et Paetorum. Cannot we 
therefore give the phrase the metaphori- 


cal meaning of non fit strabo ? The use of 
limus and obliquus for a hostile, grudging, 
or jealous look is familiar: cf. Hor. 
Epp. 1. 14. 37, Non istic obliquo oculo 
mea commoda quisquam Limat . . .; and 
the actual word strabo may be used 
with the specific meaning of imutdus: 
cf. Non. 27M, Strabones sunt stra(m)bi 
quos nunc dicimus: Varro Flaxtabulis 
mepi érapxiav, Multi enim qui limina 
intrarunt integris oculis strabones sunt 
facti; habet quiddam enim édxvotcKov 
prouincialis formonsula uxor : Lucilius lib. 
XXVII. Nulli me inuidere, non strabonem 
fiert saepius Delictis istorum. This is 
exactly the meaning which our context 
requires, and we can translate simply, 
‘whosoever is not covetous of wealth.’ 
The figure is both lively and natural, 
and if Horace required a ‘source,’ he 
must have been familiar with the 
Lucilius passage. The actual word 
invetortus seems to be a coinage of 
Horace’s own; but it may have been 
invented partly owing to its conveni- 
ence for use in a Sapphic stanza, partly 
in order to elevate a homely figure 
belonging to the satiric style to a dignity 
worthy of the lyric. 
E. M. STEvaRT. 





THE LAND OF THE BUDINI—A PROBLEM IN ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Casson’s paper, ‘ Herodotus and 
the Caspian,’ in the twenty-third 
Annual of the British School of Athens, 
has opened up a new field of speculation 
on the subject of the Trans-Tanais 
geography of Herodotus. It is the 
purpose of this paper to amplify some- 
what the theory put forward by Mr. 
Casson with regard to the localisation of 
the Budini tribe, and to follow it up 
further in connexion with the problem 
of the Scythian expedition of Darius. 

It has been generally admitted by 
commentators that the geography in 
Herodotus IV. of the region beyond the 
Tanais is based on information from 
travel along a trade-route. Thus, while 
Scythia itself is known more or less 
comprehensively, or, as one might say, in 
two dimensions, the Trans-Tanais is 
only known along a certain line—in one 
dimension. The result is that its 
geography is a thing apart, almost 


entirely unrelated to that of the rest of 
the world as conceived by Herodotus. 
It is this isolation and absence of familiar 
landmarks that makes the identifica- 
tion of the places and peoples concerned 
so extremely difficult. 

The old interpretation of Herodotus 
IV. 21-27 assumed that the trade-route 
after crossing the Tanais turned sharply 
to the north, traversing the whole length 
of the country of the Sauromatae, and 
passing through the neck between the 
Volgaand the Don, in the neighbourhood 
of Tsaritsyn ; the Oaros was identified 
with the Volga and the Budini placed 
along it somewhere between Saratov 
and Kazan. Mr. Casson, on the other 
hand, holds that the trade-route ran 
east-south-east from the Don, and he 
locates the Budini between Astrakhan 
and the Caucasus. His rejection of the 
older interpretation is based on the 
incompatibility of the account of 
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Herodotus with the actual course of 
the Don, which does not flow from north 
to south, but west-south-west from its 
great bend at Kalatch. If therefore a 
man were to cross the Don eastward 
anywhere below Kalatch, he would by 
turning north merely recross it, and if 
the Sauromatae extended north from 
the head of the Sea of Azov they would 
be on the right bank of the Don, where- 
as Herodotus clearly intends them to 
be on the left. Hence, unless we save 
the credit of Herodotus by making the 
upper part of the Tanais the Donetz 
and not the Don, we must suppose that 
he was ignorant of the great bend of the 
Don, just as he was ignorant of the 
similar bend on the Dnieper, and that 
north must be taken as equivalent to 
east-north-east. 

But Mr. Casson goes further than 
this. It will be noticed that the ad- 
mission of Herodotus’ mistake with 
regard to the course of the Don is 
not fatal to the theory which places 
the Budini round about Saratov; in 
other words, we may still suppose that, 
while Herodotus thought the trade- 
route ran north parallel to the Don 
after crossing it, it actually ran north- 
east. Mr. Casson, however, does not 
think that Herodotus intended any 
change of direction after crossing the 
Don; he therefore holds that Hero- 
dotus thought the Don flowed not 
merely south but south-east, and that 
while he thought the trade-route ran 
north, it actually ran east. On this 
supposition the trade-route’s direction 
was north before it crossed the Don. 
The objection to this is that Herodotus 
IV. 122 says that the route of the Per- 
sians was eastward across the Tanais. 

It will be seen from the above that 
Mr. Casson holds that, although the 
route was in fact east, Herodotus sup- 
posed it to be north, owing toa go° error 
in direction as to the course of the Don. 
But it is here that Mr. Casson seems to 
admit a difficulty to his main contention 
which does .not really exist. It can be 
argued not only that the route was east, 
but also that Herodotussaysso. Inthe 
phrase above quoted we see that the 
Persians went eastward across the Don 
to the land of the Budini, and neither 
hére nor in IV. 21 is there any hint of 


a turn to the north. We are merely 
told in the latter passage that the ex- 
tent of the Sauromatae country was 
fifteen days’ journey northward from 
the head of the Sea of Azov. It has 
always been inferred from this that the 
trade-route went the fifteen days north- 
ward, but there is no reason why the 
measurement should not refer merely to 
the extent of the territory towards the 
interior; it should be noted that the 
measurement is taken from the Sea of 
Azov, and not from the Don, which is 
the starting-point of the imaginary 
traveller. Given that the route is 
northward through the Sauromatae 
country, v7eporxéovow in reference to 
the Budini naturally means ‘dwell to 
the north of.’ But depoixéewy does not 
seem by itself to have conveyed any 
such signification, for in two other in- 
stances (IV. 37 and VII. 113) where the 
north is meant, the words zpos Bopénv 
are added, showing that the force of 
the wep was indeterminate in regard to 
direction. Further, after crossing the 
land of the Budini, Herodotus says that 
the desert was ‘beyond, towards the 
north,’ and it seems strange that the 
direction should be specified if it was 
already north. 

We thus have the Budini where Mr. 
Casson puts them, namely towards the 
Caspian. Mr. Casson has shown in his 
paper that Herodotus’ account can be 
reconciled with the natural features of 
this region. The forests are those to- 
wards the Caucasus; itis evident that 
they cannot have covered the whole 
country, as the Budini are said to be 
nomads. The ‘lake’ is the Caspian 
and the marshes those along its north- 
western shores. For the use of the term 
‘lake’ compare the Maeotis. As tothe 
absence of its name, it is hardly likely 
that Herodotus hearing a vague report 
of a great body of water near the trade- 
route would recognise in it the Caspian 
that he knew. 

The desert beyond the Budini is pre- 
sumably that north of Astrakhan. The 
tribes still further on fall outside the 
scope of this paper. The Urals, the 
Altai, and the Hindu Kush have each 
been claimed by distinguished authori- 
ties as the ‘lofty and precipitous moun- 
tains’ of the Argippaei, and all three 
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claims are compatible with the localisa- 
tion of the Budini in Ciscaucasia. But 
wherever we are to locate the more 
remote tribes, it is probably in their 
direction that we must look for the 
cause of the disappearance of the trade- 
route from the pages of history and geo- 
graphy after Herodotus. It was clearly 
still used in Herodotus’ own time, 
and, if we are to believe Stephanus of 
Byzantium that the Issedones were men- 
tioned by Alcman, it must have existed 
at a very early period; the Issedones are 
certainly mentioned by Damastes (fr.1 ) 
and Hecataeus (fr. 168), and Aristeas 
of Proconnesus claimed to have visited 
them. But after Herodotus the ac- 
counts of this part of the world become 
more and more vague and confused, and 
the idea that the Caspian was an inlet 
of the outer ocean became prevalent, 
nor are there any further descriptions of 
a trade-route. All this points to a 
nomad eruption in Central Asia similar 
to that which seems to have originally 
brought the Scythians to Europe; as 
Minns has pointed out, travel and trade 
across the steppes have in all ages been 
possible only in the intervals between 
the great migrations. The movement 
which whether directly or indirectly in- 
terrupted the Trans-Tanais trade was 
probably that of the Hiung-nu, who 
were pressing on China and the Yueh- 
chi for a considerable time before the 
end of the Chou Dynasty; the events 
attending the migration of the Yueh-chi 
are well known, but the proceedings of 
the Huns themselves prior to their 
arrival in Europe are shrouded in ob- 
scurity. Presumably the repercussions 
of their westward thrust were affecting 
the Trans-Tanais trade well back in the 
fourth century B.c. 

To return to the Budini. An im- 
portant problem with regard to their 
country is that of the identity of the 
Oaros river. The Oaros is not men- 
tioned by Herodotus in the accounts 
either of the trade-route or of the 
Scythian rivers, but is introduced in 
chap. 123, where it is stated that 
Darius built forts on it. A river, to 
be identified with it, must be east of 
the Tanais and must flow into the 
Maeotis; the only two considerable 
streams that fulfil this condition are the 


Manytch and the Kuban, both of which 
are otherwise unnamed in Herodotus, 
but Vardanes, a name of the Kuban in 
later times, seems to contain the Fap- of 
“Oapos plus the Sarmatian (modern 
Ossete) root don or dan, meaning ‘ river.’ 
The narrative of Herodotus, however, 
by putting the course of the Oaros along 
the edge of the desert beyond the 
Budini, seems to require the Volga, 
and here again there might be a sur- 
vival of “Oapos in ‘Pa, the name of the 
Volga in Ptolemy. But the fact is that 
the root ar- or ra- was like the Sarmatian 
don or the Celtic Avon a generic river- 
name, appearing in Araxes (mod. Aras), 
Iaxartes, Rha, Vardanes, Oaros, Ararus 
and Naparis, and its general use was 
almost certainly the source of much 
confusion. Herodotus himself includes 
under the name Araxes not only the 
Aras proper, but also some river or 
rivers in Central Asia, and again appar- 
ently in IV. rr. the Volga. The later 
tradition that the Tanais was a branch 
of the Araxes must have had its origin 
in the approach of the Volga to the 
Don near Tsaritsyn. It is thus possible 
that Herodotus mixed up the Kuban 
and the Volga owing to a similarity of 
name; he certainly does not seem to 
have had any definite ideas about the 
Volga. Incidentally, Minns observes 
that De Plano Carpini, and as late as 
the sixteenth century the Pole Mathias 
a Michov, both declared the Volga to 
flow into the Black Sea. 

Passing from the physical features of 
the country to the Budini themselves, 
we find some indications that they 
belong to the history of Ciscaucasia. 
Herodotus tells us that in his time the 
Budini had taken the name of Geloni 
from the city of Gelonus, though he is 
at pains to explain that this was a 
mistake ; the latter name seems to have 
prevailed subsequently, and Minns re- 
gards the Bodini of Ptolemy as a ‘ mere 
survival of an empty name.’ In the 
century after Herodotus we find Gelones 
in the central Caucasus (Scylax Peri- 
plus 80), though this evidence is 
rendered suspect by the mention of 
Melanchlaeni and Phthirophagi in the 
same region. The Phthirophagi are 
attested by Mela (I. 19), Arrian (Peri- 
plus 27), Pliny (VI. 4) and Strabo 
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(XI. 497), and the epithet may or may 
not refer to the habits of the Budini 
recorded in Herodotus IV. 10g. A 
tribe, the Machelones, is noted in the 
Caucasus in Arrian’s Periplus Euxini. 
In the first century B.c. the Alani 
appear north of the Caucasus, and about 
the same time the Rhoxolani moving 
west with the Sarmatae; their origins 
are unknown. We learn, from both 
Classical and Chinese sources, that the 
Aorsi, whom Strabo affirms to have 
come into Ciscaucasia from the north, 
took the name of Alani; an amalgama- 
tion of tribes is indicated by the form 
Alanorsi in Ptolemy. The derivation 
of Alani from Geloni is not impossible, 
and the initial g seems to be already 
disappearing in Machelones; probably 
the y here represents the German ch. 
The descent of the modern Ossetes 
from the Alani is generally regarded as 
proven, and it may be that a section of 
the Geloni had established themselves 
in Ossetia already in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C.; as indicative of the per- 
manence of Caucasian ethnography it 
may be remembered that the Cercetes 
(Circassians), Absgi (Abkhazians), 
Suanes (Svans), and Iberians (Georgians) 
occupied just the same territory in 
ancient times that they hold to-day. 
Further, the blonde characteristics 
which Herodotus notes in the Budini 
reappear in Ammianus’ description of 
the Alani, and to this day the Ossetes 
alone among the peoples of Caucasia 
are largely blonde. 

Let us now turn to consider the con- 
nexion of the Budini in Herodotus with 
the Scythian expedition of Darius. After 
all the destructive criticism which has 
been lavished on the account of this 
expedition, it is hardly necessary to 
dwell on its impossibilities. But there 
are two points which require notice. 
First, while we certainly cannot credit 
Darius with the march from the Danube 
to the Volga, it is nevertheless in the 
land of the Budini that we come across 
the only two definite, tangible events in 
the whole story—the burning of Gelonus 
and the building of the forts on the 
Oaros. Second, both these events took 
place on the trade-route, and there is 
every probability that the tradition of 
them was related to Herodotus by the 
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same person who was responsible for 
the Trans-Tanais geography. This can 
only have been a trader who had been 
to the land of the Argippaei from 
Olbia; the phrase dcaRdvre rhv Tava 
shows that he did not start from Pan- 
ticapaeum, and moreover Herodotus 
says that the traders went from the 
mart on the Borysthenes and other 
marts on the Euxine. It is generally 
admitted that Herodotus had himself 
been to Olbia. Here, then, he would 
have heard about a Persian burning of 
Gelonus and about the forts on the 
Oaros, the ruins of which were remain- 
ing eis €ué. And is it not conceivable 
that the people of Gelonus should have 
known whether or not their town had 
been burnt little more than _half-a- 
century before, and whether or not the 
forts had been built by Persians? The 
details and circumstances of the cam- 
paign might well have been lost, but it 
is hard to believe that there should have 
been a tradition of Persian operations 
associated with these places if no Persian 
army had ever been within several hun- 
dred miles of them. 

The significance of Mr. Casson’s 
localisation of the Budini is that it 
places them within striking-distance of 
Persian power—not indeed Persian 
power in Thrace, but Persian power in 
the Caucasus and on the Caspian. It 
is true that we have no direct evidence 
for an expedition in this quarter, but 
the general probabilities of the case are 
in favour of it and the argument from 
silence against it is not strong. We 
have practically no information about 
the frontier wars of Persia except on the 
fringes of the Greek world, yet it 
stands to reason that so vast an empire 
must have involved many such wars 
no less than the dominion of Rome. 
Herodotus speaks as if the Persians had 
had no experience in dealing with 
nomads prior to the Scythian expedi- 
tion, whereas in their conquests to the 
Indus and the Oxus they must have 
been incessantly fighting desert and hill 
tribes. We know of two expeditions to 
the north in the reign of Darius of which 
Herodotus seems to have been entirely 
ignorant : 

(1) The raid made by the satrap of 
Cappadocia across the Euxine into 

L 
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Scythia at the order of Darius just 
before the expedition of Darius himself 
through Thrace. (Ctesias, Persica 47). 

(2) The reconquest of the ‘Saka 
across the sea’ who had revolted from 
Darius in the period of the civil wars ; 
this was carried out by the King him- 
self and is recorded in a mutilated ap- 
pendix to the Behistun inscription. 
It is certainly not the Scythian ex- 
pedition of Herodotus; the sea crossed 
is presumably the Caspian, and the 
mention of the Tigris between two 
lacunae seems to mean that Darius 
reached the Caspian from Susa by way 
of the Tigris valley, a course which 
would have much to recommend it. 
That the Caspian at this time was 
navigated is suggested by the compara- 
tively correct measurements of it given 
by Herodotus (I. 203-4), and his know- 
ledge that it had no outlet. 

The Scythian expedition through 
Thrace does not seem to have been 
recorded by Darius, presumably because 
it was something of a failure. The 
same explanation might be advanced 
on behalf of a hypothetical expedition 
against the Budini; they were evidently 
not permanently conquered, and the forts 
on the Oaros were said to have been 
only half finished (IV. 124). Or the 


expedition might have been a mere raid 
like that of Ariaramnes. However this 
may be, the hypothesis of an invasion of 
the Budini either across Darial or along 
the Caspian coast appears to be required 
by the narrative of Herodotus; on no 
other supposition can the latter be 
satisfactorily explained. But if Hero- 
dotus heard from a trader at Olbia 
about the attack on the Budini, and 
from Ionian sources about the pro- 
ceedings of Darius on the Danube, his 
ignorance of the situation of the Budini 
relative to the Asiatic frontiers of Persia 
may well have led him to connect 
together the two groups of events. The 
difficulties of such a connexion do not 
dismay him ; ignoring the distance, the 
time-limit, the great rivers, and the 
cornlands of the Borysthenes, he merely 
says that the Persians followed the 
Scythians ‘ eastward across the Tanais.’ 
The return journey is safely outside 
Scythia altogether, in the remote north; 
it consists simply in a generalisation of 
the policy which the Scythian may 
actually have adopted towards the 
Neuri. Thus we have a tale which we 
can see to be impossible, but which 
must have been under the circumstances 
more or less inevitable for Herodotus. 
G. F. Hupson. 





THE LEX GABINIA ONCE MORE. 


S1ncE I wrote in support of Cuq’s 
identification of the new pirate-hunting 
inscription from Delphi,’ I have read a 
closely reasoned article by M. A. Levi, 
who rejects Cuq’s conclusion and dates 
the inscription back to gg-96 B.C.’ 
Levi’s main arguments may be summed 
up as follows: 

(1) The Lex Gabinia was an emer- 
gency measure which created a special 
command for the duration of a par- 
ticular war. The new text from Delphi 
is a regulating act which lays down 
standing rules for a naval police. It 
is therefore not im pari materia with the 
Lex Gabinia. 

(2) Lines 16-20 of the inscription, 





1 C.R., 1924, p. 60. An improved text of the 
inscription is now available in Supplementum 
Epigraphicum Graecum, vol. i., pp. 33-37+ 

2 Rivista di Filologia, 1924, p. 80 ff. 


which provide for the admission of 
envoys to the Senate éx7ds tis ouvtak- 
ews, 1.¢. extra ordinem, are not in keep- 
ing with the law ‘de senatu_legatis 
dando, which Gabinius carried in the 
same year as his pirate law. Our in- 
scription therefore must be anterior to 
the measures of Gabinius. 

(3) In Il. 8-g mention is made of 
Aarivo in Italy, alongside of ‘Pwpaio. 
This implies a date before go-89 B.C. 
when the Aarivot were merged in the 
“Pwpaior. 

(4) In 1. g reference is made to 2 
reigning king in Cyrene. This must be 
Ptolemy Apion, who died in 96 B.c. In 
1. 21 a precedent is quoted from 100 B.C.’ 
These accordingly are our termint. 


3 In ll. 21 ff. 1 would read ézoia éi]s ’Aviav 
émapyeav Taiw Mapiw Kai Aevxiat Ovarepiot 
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To each of these arguments a reply 
may be offered. 

(1) There are several clauses in the 
new inscription which indicate that it 
was, like the Lex Gabinia, an emergency 
measure. 

Line 28 ff. gives a list of officials 
created xara rovrov tov [voyov] to hold 
office in the provinces. These were 
evidently not the ordinary provincial 
governors, but a special set of magistrates 
appointed ad hoc. This accords excel- 
lently with the terms of the Lex Gabinia, 
but is not to be looked for in a general 
regulating act. 

In ll. 40-45 certain groups of officials 
are ordered to take an oath of allegiance 
to the new act in five to ten days. 
Nothing is said of a similar obligation 
upon the magistrates of future years. 
This clearly implies that the act had 
no expectations of a long life. 

In 1. 1 ff. the services of Rome’s 
dependent allies in the East are enlisted 
by special despatch. Levi admits that 
the Lex Gabinia probably embodied a 
clause to this effect. 

He also admits that the main clause 
of the Lex Gabinia, ‘de uno imperatore 
contra praedones constituendo,’ could 
be accommodated in the missing first 
thirty lines of the text from Delphi. 

(2) The contents of the Lex Gabinia 
‘de senatu legatis dando’ are known so 
imperfectly that their bearing upon our 
inscription cannot be defined. In any 
case, the matter is of no importance, for 
the ‘ lex de senatu dando’ belongs, in all 
probability, to the praetorship of 
Gabinius (61 B.c.), not to his tribune- 
ship (67 B.c.).2 

(3) Very little is known about the 
condition of Cyrene after the death of 
Apion. In 85 B.c. Lucullus found it a 
prey to contending tupavvo: and effected 
a KaTaoTacls THS ToALTELas,” which pro- 
bably means that he selected the most 
competent rvpavvos and gave him provi- 
sional recognition. His decision, what- 
ever it was, seems to have been reversed 
in 74 B.c., when Cyrene was declared a 





[imdras] <é€mapyeia> [éoréA]\ero ypdupara . . 
opotws [keAevodrw] kat 6 Umaros Karla] Tovrov Tov 
vopov ypapev. 

1 Willems, Le Sénat, I1., pp. 156-157 and nn. 
1-3. 

4 Plutarch, Lucu/lus, ch. ii. 


province and received a visit from a 
quaestor. But the definite annexation 
of Cyrene, as Cuq has given good reason 
to believe, did not take place until 67-66 
B.c.2 The presence of a reigning king in 
Cyrene at the time of the Lex Gabinia 
is not susceptible of positive proof, but 
neither can it be disproved. 

(4) As I pointed out in my previous 
article, the people of Italy before go-89 
B.C. comprised three classes, Romani, 
Latini, and socii Italici. After go-89 
B.C., the socii Italici disappeared, but 
the Latini survived as a special class. 
An inscription which mentions Romani 
and Latini, but no socii Italici, must 
therefore be dated, not before, but after 
go-89 B.C. 

It appears, then, that the law in- 
scribed at Delphi was enacted on some 
highly critical occasion of the pirate 
wars after go-89 B.c. Only two such 
occasions are on record—viz. when 
M. Antonius and Pompey respectively 
received their special commands. Of 
these two, the former can be ruled out 
for adouble reason. (a) Antonius pro- 
bably did not receive his commands by 
a law, but by the more usual procedure 
of a senatorial decree. (b) In]l.g of the 
inscription mention is made of letters to 
be sent to two reigning kings of Syria. 
But at the time of Antonius’ appoint- 
ment the only rulers of Syria whom the 
Roman government recognised had been 
expelled from their possessions by the 
Armenian Tigranes, and were living as 
refugees in Rome itself.* 

Thus there only remains the year in 
which Pompey assumed command by 
virtue of the Lex Gabinia. Two further 
points of detail may be quoted to show 
that our inscription is the Lex Gabinia. 

(1) Line 1: é)maros, bs av mparos 
yévnt[ at, ypdppjara . . . mréurn. Cuq 
rightly interprets this as ‘ the consul who 
shall first exercise office.’ Now the 
drawing of lots for precedence between 





3 Levi makes out a good case against Cuq in 
retaining 74 B.C. as the date of the formal 
annexation of Cyrene. But he does not meet 
Cuq’s other arguments. 

The case of Cyrene may be compared with 
that of Cilicia, which received visits from 
Roman officials ever since 102 B.C., but was not 
definitely annexed till 78-76 B.C. 

* Bevan, Zhe House of Seleucus, I1., p. 263. 
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two incoming consuls would naturally 
take place before the beginning of their 
year of office. The law from Delphi 
must therefore have been framed at the 
very beginning of the legislating 
tribune’s year of office, between Decem- 
ber 10 and January 1.1 Now Gabinius’ 
pirate law was actually in force early in 
the year 67 B.c.”,_ Therefore it must have 
been brought forward at the very outset 
of his tribuneship.® 

(2) Lines 41-60 contain an intermin- 
able list of provisions for the enforce- 
ment of the new law upon the Roman 
magistrates, who were required to swear 
obedience to it and threatened with 
pains and penalties in case of contra- 
vention. This ‘carmen horrendum,’ 
which reads like a commination service, 
was evidently not a mere common-form 





1 Cf. the agrarian law of Rullus, which was 
drafted in December 64. 

2 De Imperio Cn. Pompeit, §§ 34-35. 

3 Groebe (K/io, X., p. 374, n. I) suggests 
January 67. This may well have been the date 
of the formal enactment. 


sanction, such as is found at the foot of 
a few Roman statutes, but was specially 
designed to counter some threatened 
disobedience: to find a parallel to it we 
must go to the ‘exsecrationes’ which 
Saturninus and Julius Caesar appended 
to their hotly-contested agrarian laws. 
We do not know whether the Lex 
Gabinia was actually loaded with a 
similar charge of gunpowder, but it was 
opposed tooth and nail before enact- 
ment, and subsequently attempts at 
sabotage were made against it. More- 
over, to defeat the opposition of one of 
the other tribunes, Gabinius drafted a 
special measure for his deposition. 
Thus the last twenty lines of our in- 
scription, which would form an extra- 
ordinary ending to any piece of 
routine legislation, are singularly appro- 
priate to the conditions under which the 
Lex Gabinia was passed. 

Conclusion: I still pin my faith on 
Cuq’s_ identification with the Lex 
Gabinia. 

M. Cary. 





THE ACHAEANS IN THE BOGHAZ KEUI TABLETS. 


Dr. ForRER believes that he has dis- 
covered various references in the Hittite 
records of Boghaz Keui to the Achaeans, 
whom he identifies with the cuneiform 
Akhkhiyawa, as well as to Lesbos (Lazpa 
in cuneiform), and the founders of 
the Minyan Orchomenos, Eteokles and 
his father Andreus (cuneiform Antara- 
was). His texts are not yet published, 
but the names occur in certain oracles 
which were published two years ago, 
but thus far have not attracted notice 
(Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi, V. 
pp. 23 ff.). The oracles were answers 
delivered to the Hittite king through 
the mouth of prophetesses, usually after 
consultation with certain birds, more 
especially the eagle. I may note, by 
the way, that the points of resemblance 
between the oracular systems of Greece 
and the Hittites are numerous and 
striking, and suggest indebtedness on 
the part of Greece to Asia Minor. 

The cuneiform texts are unfortunately 
much mutilated, which adds to the 
difficulty of interpreting them. But it 
is clear that the questions addressed to 
the oracle related to foreign policy. 


After enquiries about a treaty with 
Astata, a kingdom on the Euphrates, 
south of Carchemish, and about political 
events in the region of the Halys, we 
read: ‘So Antarawas drove early in the 
morning a benna’ (which is evidently 
the Thraco-Phrygian benna, ‘a wagon’; 
cp. devviov, explained by Hesychius as 
the name given by the Pamphylians to 
‘the Medic,’ or royal, ‘road’). The 
fracture of the tablet prevents us from 
knowing the result of the drive. 

A few lines further on we are told that 
‘the Sun-god (7.¢., the Hittite king) was 
ill when he was abroad in the city of 
Zidkhara.’ Then ‘they consulted (the 
oracle); within (the shrine) the tongue 
of the woman Ammallis was loosened 
in prophecy; through the diviner she 
prophesied as follows: to the Sun-god 
the prophecies of the woman he will 
recite.’ The word I have translated 
‘prophecies’ is stated to be borrowed 
from the Luvian language, which was 
spoken somewhere on the frontier of 
the Hittite kingdom, and to have sig- 
nified ‘conjuration.’ 

Then we read: ‘While the god 
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Zawallis of the city of Zidkhara inspires 
the prophetic vision the dammaranza 
women turn away (the eyes); they go 
and repeat (or interpret) afterwards 
the tongues; the temple they purify ; 
and the oracles which were delivered 
in regard to the Sun-god and to Antara- 
was, these they give, and what they 
uttered at dawn this before the Sun- 
god [they declare]. Now while they in 
Zidkhara [obeyed?] the word of the 
Sun-god, on the third day let them be 
up at dawn and then the god delivers 
(the message) to them, and so to the 
gods and to the Sun-god they repeat 
(or interpret) the same. He (i.¢., the 
god) repeats the same (prophecy) as 
before. Then the Sun-god, on being 
made acquainted (with it), gives presents 
to the altar-table which has been 


purified and to the other altar-tables 
afterwards.’ 

‘Now the god of the city of 
Akhkhiyawa, who is also the god of 
the city of Lazpa, and our own god, 
turn together to the Sun-god ; an oracle 
is delivered ; the god of the king himself 
hands on the same and they (the 
prophetesses) hand it on. Then they 
repeat (or interpret) the same on the 
third day to the Sun-god. Now the 
god of the cities of Akhkhiyawa and 
Lazpa on the third day as before takes 
his share (lit. is a partner). After being 
informed the Sun-god once more 
inspects the altar-tables when they have 
been purified again.’ 

The site of the city of Zidkhara is 
unknown. 

A. H. SAyYce. 





THE DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA. 


For students of the history of the 
Roman Empire the problem of the 
character of that strange compilation 
—the so-called Historia Augusta— 
cannot fail to cause embarrassment. 
When and under what circumstances 
was it composed? It appears to be 
now generally agreed that the compila- 
tion is pseudonymous and that it is the 
work of a single author. Mommsen’s 
famous article,! directed against Des- 
sau’s attack? upon the authenticity of 
the work, is considered to have failed 
in its main contention. The majority 
of modern writers would now date the 
composition of the collection to the 
later years of the fourth century, to the 
reign of Theodosius the Great; so 
recently (inter alios) Hirschfeld,® 
Geffcken,4 Hohl,5 and Rosenberg.® 


1 Die Scriptores historiae Augustae. Gesam- 
melte Schriften VI1., pp. 302-363 [=Hermes 
XXV. (1890), pp. 228-292.] 

2H. Dessau: Uber Zeit und Persinlichkeit 
der Scriptores historiae Augustae (Hermes 
XXIV. [1889], pp. 337-392); Uber die Scriptores 
historiae Augustae (Hermes XXVIII. [1892], 
Pp. 561-605). 

3 Kleine Schriften (Berlin, 1913), pp. 887-891. 

* J. Geffcken: Religionsgeschichtliches in der 
H.A. (Hermes LV. [1920], pp. 279-295): 

5 E. Hohl: Uber den Ursprung der H.A. 
(7é/d. pp. 296-310). 

° A Rosenberg: LEinleitung und Quellen- 
kunde zur rimischen Geschichte (Berlin, 1921), 
Pp. 231-241. 





Seeck’ would, however, place it in the 
fifth century, and holds that it was 
written during the reign of the usurper 
Constantine. There are difficulties to be 
met before either view can be accepted. 
The most obvious difficulty was forcibly 
stated by Mommsen: it lies in the 
author's glorification of the Emperor 
Claudius II. as ancestor of Con- 
stantius I. The words of Mommsen 
will be recalled: ‘Die Biographie des 
Claudius mit ihren iiberschwanglichen 
Lobreden auf einen ephemeren und 
langst verstorbenen Herrscher, mit der 
unverfrorenen Erklarung, dass dies des 
Constantius wegen geschehe, mit ihrer 
feierlichen Hinweisung auf die Unver- 
ganglichkeit der flavischen Dynastie 
tragt unverkennbar den Stempel des— 
natiirlich gleich allen seinen Collegen 
durch die reine Wahrheitsliebe zu 
solcher Verherrlichung gedringten— 
Officiosus; und die Hypothese, dass hier 
in miihsamer Falscherconsequenz der 
Preis einer zur Zeit der Abfassung 
ausgestorbenen Dynastie  verkiindet 
werde, wird einfach widerlegt fiir jeden 
Unbefangenen durch das cui bono, das 
bei litterarischen Producten dieser Art 
nicht triigen kann.’ ® 


7 Especially in the /Jahrbiicher fiir classische 
Philologie, Vol. CXLI. (1890), pp. 606-639, and 
in the Rheinisches Museum for 1912, N.F. 
LXVII. 8 OD. cit., p. 303. 
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An attempt to meet this difficulty in 
the case of the Theodosian dating was 
made by Hirschfeld,’ who pointed out 
that Gratian had married Constantia, 
the daughter of Constantius II. and 
thus might well have sought to 
accentuate his affinity through this 
marriage with the house of Constantine. 
But so far as I am aware there is no 
evidence from contemporary literature 
to support the view that the story of 
the connexion of Constantius I. with 
Claudius II. was in fact revived at this 
time, and the very pious Emperor 
Gratian does not seem a likely person 
to have asserted a claim to descent from 
a pagan emperor of the third century ; 
he would not seek to go further back 
than the first Christian sovran, Con- 
stantine. For the fifth-century dating 
Seeck? has observed that the usurper 
Constantine on some of his coins bears 
the name ‘ Flavius,’ and concludes, again 
without any support from contemporary 
evidence, that he revived the claim 
which Constantine had invented on the 
overthrow of the Herculian dynasty. 
But in either case it would not seem easy 
to explain the oracle (Claudius c. x. 5) 
promising that the dynasty of Con- 
stantine should not come to an end, 
when it was well known that in fact it 
had so terminated with the death of 
Julian. The natural interpretation of 
this oracle is surely that the compilation 
of the Historia Augusta took place before 
Julian’s death. My suggestion is that 
the Historia Augusta does indeed date 
from the reign of Julian the Apostate. 

In the Historia Augusta Con- 
stantius I. is the nepos of Claudius II: 
he was the father of Julius Constantius, 
whose son was the Emperor Julian. 
The Emperor Claudius came from the 
Balkan lands where, as Toutain has 
demonstrated, there was a widespread 
cult of the Sun-god.* Maurice has 
shown in his Numismatigue Con- 
stantinienne how in 310 to the Hercu- 





1 OD. cit., pp. 889-90. 

2 See reff. in note 7 supra. 

* For a similar sun-worship in the case of 
Diocletian and Maximian cf G. Costa: 
Religione e Politica nell impero romano 
(Torino, 1923), pp. 186-188. The reader will at 
once recall the story of the Pannonian stone- 
masons. 


lian dynasty succeeds the solar dynasty 
of Constantius—Constantine. Julian’s 
‘solar’ family-tree is thus : 


Claudius II. 
‘ 
Constantius I. 
Julius Constantius 


Julian. 


With this cf. Julian: Or. IV. (ed. Hert- 
lein), p. 170, KdAXcTOV pév odV él TH 
EvynvéxOn kai mpo TpLyovias amo 
TONA@Y wWadvu WpotwatTopar 
épeEs tH Oe@ [=Helios] Sovrcdou 
K.T.A.: [po Tpryovias=precisely the 
Emperor Claudius II., and behind him 
stand the line of Balkan sun- 
worshippers.* This is the background 
of the Historia Augusta. 

This explains the oracle in Vita 
Claudiit c. x. 4; the passage runs as 
follows : 

‘cumin Apennino de se consuleret [sc. Claudius] 
responsum huius modi accepit, 

Tertia dum Latio regnantem viderit aestas; 
tlem cum de posteris suts, 

His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora 

ponam’: 
—for himself three summers, 7.¢. A.D. 
268-270: for his posterity an immor- 
tality of rule: Julian’s descendants are 
to inherit the imperial throne. 

With this key in our hands I venture 
to think that the difficulties which have 
troubled Seeck and others are difficulties 
no longer. To notice a few of these: 
first the famous passage in Claudius c. ii.6 
which, we must agree with Seeck, is 
incomprehensible if written at the time 
suggested by the pseudonymous author. 
‘Quid enim magnum vir ille domi 
forisque non habuit? amavit parentes. 
quid mirum? amavit et fratres: iam 
potest dignum esse miraculo.’ (How 
had the sons of Constantine loved one 
another?) ‘amavit propinquos: res 
nostris temporibus comparanda mira- 
culo’ (the murder of Julian’s kin and 
the participation of Constantius; the 





* Cf. Maurice: L’ Origine des seconds Flaviens 
in the Comptes Rendus of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1910, pp. 
96-103. Cf Himerius: £c/. XII. 6. of Con- 
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death of Gallus; Julian’s own treat- 
ment by Constantius). There follows 
a veiled panegyric on Julian: ‘ invidit 
nulli, malos persecutus est. fures iudices 
palam aperteque damnavit. stultis quasi 
neglegenter indulsit’ (the Christians ?). 
‘leges optimas dedit. talis in re p. fuit ut 
eius stirpem ad imperium summi prin- 
cipes eligerent, emendatior senatus op- 
taret’ (cf. infra). The programme of a 
reign is revealed to those who would at 
once realise that this was a piece of 
contemporary history. 

The meaning of the much-discussed 
passage Severus 20 is now obvious. ‘Et 
reputanti mihi, Diocletiane Auguste, 
neminem [facere] prope magnorum 
virorum optimum et utilem filium 
reliquisse satis claret. Denique aut 
sine liberis veris interierunt ’ (Diocletian 
dying with only adopted ‘sons’), ‘aut 
tales habuerunt plerique ut melius 
fuerit de rebus humanis sine posteritate 
discedere’ (Constantine’s sons again). 
The whole chapter is a biting com- 
mentary on the history of the suc- 
cessors of Constantine. 

The theory of succession propounded 
in Claudius c. xii. 3 which troubled Seeck 
is no less clear. On the death of 
Claudius ‘ Quintillus frater eiusdem, vir 
sanctus et sui fratris, ut vere dixerim, 
frater’ (= Gallus and Julian) ‘delatum 
sibi omnium iudicio suscepit imperium, 
non hereditarium, sed merito virtutum, 
qui factus esset imperator etiamsi frater 
Claudii principis non fuisset ’—surely a 
clever use of past history to illustrate 
Julian’s title to the throne. 

The whole of the close of the life of 
Alexander Severus is again Zeitgeschichte. 
It is unfortunately too long to quote 
here, but it deserves careful study. It 
is, of course, the contrast between the 
eunuch-ridden fool (fatuus) Constantius 
and Julian surrounded by friends such 
as Sallustius. For Julian’s clearance 
of the court from the eunuch tribe 
c. 67 is peculiarly interesting. Again 
these chapters state the programme 
of the reign. Even Basilina, whose 
memory Julian cherished, finds her 
place (‘et optimae matris consiliis usus 
est’). The bitterness of Julian’s life in 
Gaul calumniated by the agents of 
Constantius at the court of Milan is 
mirrored in c. 66. 3, just as it is 


reflected in the words put into the 
mouth of Diocletian in Aurelian c. 43. 
It is Julian’s scorn of the circus and his 
dislike of the lavish waste of money 
upon the games which finds its echo in 
Aurelian 15. 3-6 and Carinus c. 20. 

Another passage, which Seeck in the 
Rheinisches Museum, N.F.LXVII.(1912), 
was at a loss to explain, can now be 
understood without difficulty. In Carus 
c. g the author writes, after inserting an 
apocryphal letter of Julius Calpurnius, 
‘Hanc ego epistulam idcirco indidi 
quod plerique dicunt vim fati quandam 
esse, ut Romanus princeps Ctesi- 
phontem transire non possit, ideoque 
Carum fulmine absumptum, quod eos 
fines transgredi cuperet, qui fataliter 
constituti sunt. sed sibi habeat artes 
suas timiditas, calcanda virtutibus. 
licet plane ac licebit, ut per sacra- 
tissimum Caesarem Maximianum con- 
stitit, Persas vincere atque ultra eos 
progredi, et futurum reor, si a nostris 
non deseratur promissus numinum 
favor.’ Not only a prophetic vision of 
Julian’s success in his Persian campaign, 
but also surely a proof that there were 
those in Julian’s day who did not share 
the emperor’s military aims. 

Wehave noticed the senatus emendatior 
of the Claudius biography ; we can now 
understand the enigma of the attitude 
of the compiler of the Historia Augusta 
to the’senate. This is no reference to 
Stilichonian policy, as Seeck uncon- 
vincingly suggested; the attitude of 
the author towards the senate reflects 
throughout the constitutional archaism 
of Julian. Julian wrote, we know, a 
letter to the senate: hence the forged 
correspondence with the senate in- 
vented by the author. This explains 
the part played in the AHustoria 
Augusta by the representatives of 
Roman senatorial families. Gallienus, 
the enemy of the senate, is matched 
against Claudius-Julian. We have here 
a contemporary source which shows us 
the effect produced by Julian’s attitude 
towards the historic council of the 
capital. 

Now we can understand the Gallic 
colouring of the whole work.! Seeck 
took exception to the author’s state- 





1 Cf. Hohl, of. cit., p. 305 and p. 308. 
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ment that Constantius I. was chosen 
Caesar by Diocletian that ‘ Gallias 
Romanis legibus redderet’ (Carinus 
20. 3)—a contemporary, he argued, 
would have written Britannias. True, 
but the passage finds its conscious con- 
trast in Gallienus—the villain of the 
piece, who ‘perdita Gallia risisse .. . 
perhibetur’ (Gallienus 6. 6). That con- 
trast appears again in Gallienus 4. 3, 
‘Cum Gallienus in luxuria et inprobitate 
persisteret cumque ludibriis et hellua- 
tioni vacaret neque aliter rem p. gereret, 
quam cum pueri fingunt per ludibria 
potestates, Galli, quibus insitum est 
leves ac degenerantes a virtute Romana 
et luxuriosos principes ferre non posse, 
Postumum ad imperium  vocarunt, 
exercitibus quoque  consentientibus, 
quod occupatum imperatorem libidi- 
nibus querebantur.’ It is the revolt of 
Julian from Constantius. The same 
theme is more explicitly developed in 
Trig.-Tyr. 5. 5: ‘Ita Gallieno perdente 
rem p. in Gallia primum Posthumus 
deinde . . .’ (the Gallic usurpers) ‘ad- 
sertores Romani nominis exstiterunt. 
Quos omnes datos divinitus credo, ne, 
cum illa pestis inauditae luxuriae im- 
pediretur malis, possidendi Romanum 
solum Germanis daretur facultas. Qui 
si eo genere tunc evadissent, quo Gothi 
et Persae, convenientibus in Romano 
solo gentibus venerabile hoc Romani 
nominis finitum esset imperium.’ We 
might be reading Ammianus Marcellinus 
on the Gallic campaigns of Julian. 
Further we are in a position better to 
appreciate the religious attitude of the 
Historia Augusta. Bidez has shown! 
that at the beginning of Julian’s reign 
his religious policy was that of toler- 
ance towards the Christians: Christian 
bishops, for example, were summoned 
to his court. It was only later, especi- 
ally at Antioch, that he became em- 
bittered. Geffcken has remarked that 
in Julian’s work a clear distinction is 
drawn in his treatment of Christ as 
differentiated from that of the Chris- 
tians.2_ In the same way the person of 





' J. Bidez, L’Evolution de la Politique de 
LEmpereur Julien en Maticre religteuse | = Ex- 
trait from the Bulletin de l Académie royale de 
Belgique. (Classe des Lettres, etc., No 7 [1914], 
pp- 406-461)]. Bruxelles, 1914. 

2 Hermes, loc. cit., p.283, and Zwei griechische 
Afpologeten (Leipzig, 1907), p. 307. 


Christ is treated with respect in the 
Historia Augusta. The work represents 
Julian’s earlier position: it is rather a 
plea for paganism than a violent attack 
upon Christianity. It would justify 
men in seeking ‘opem deorum quae 
numquam cuiquam turpis est’ (see 
Geffcken in Hermes, loc. cit., p. 291 for 
the text of Aurelian 19. 5); ‘neque enim 
indecorum est dis iuvantibus vincere. sic 
apud maiores nostros multa finita sunt 
bella, multa coepta’ (Aurelian 20. 7). 
The bitterness displayed in Hadrian’s 
letter is perhaps explained by Julian’s 
well-known difficulties in Alexandria; 
the much-discussed reference to the 
‘patriarcha’ is surely an unkind hit 
against Athanasius—the one Alex- 
andrian patriarch of whom the West of 
Europe had any intimate knowledge! 
(Saturninus cc. 7-8.) 

This paper only attempts to deal with 
passages which have recently been the 
subject of debate. The Historia Augusta 
must be restudied from the point of 
view of the history of Julian’s reign. 
Contemporaries doubtless knew it for 
what it was—a clever Tendenzschrift. 
It remained for Symmachus to use it as 
an historical source.? Hohl has recently 
written: ‘ Vestigia terrent. Manche ab- 
sonderliche Eintagsblute hat der Boden 
der Historia-Augusta-Forschung schon 
getrieben. Da wird man sich nur 
zogernd zu einem weiteren Versuch 
entschliessen.” I am conscious of the 
risk, but I know of no _ insuperable 
difficulties standing in the way of the 
suggested dating. For the names of 
Roman aristocratic families mentioned 
in the Historia Augusta I would refer 
to the admirable remarks of Hirschfeld, 
Kleine Schriften, pp. 890-891; for the 
Probus oracle to Mommsen, Gesammelte 
Schriften, VII., pp. 345-346; for the 
union between the families of Albini and 
Caeionii Postumii to Seeck, Jahrbiicher 
fiir classische Philologie, CXLI. (1890), 
p. 633, who has shown that this must 
have taken place ca. A.D. 350; while 
Menadier’s very careful study Dve 
Miinzen und das Miinzwesen bet den 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae (Berlin 
dissertation, 1913) only results in the 
conclusion that the work cannot have 








3 Hermes, loc. cit., p. 298. 
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been compiled before the second half of 
the fourth century. 
It remains for others to judge whether 


the suggested explanation is after all 
but another Eintagsbliite. 
NoRMAN H. BAYNES. 


PERSIUS, II. 37. 


Hunc optet generum rex et regina ; puellae 
— quidquid calcaverit hic, rosa 
at! 

‘THE first and last wish undoubtedly 
have their origin in nursery tales and 
probably the second,’ says Friedlander 
(Roman Life and Manners, IV., p. 90). 
Though nearly right, this is not quite 
accurate. The reminiscence is not of 
fairy story, but of the blessings invoked 
by the singers of seasonal songs upon 
members of a household which shows 
itself generous to the waits. That such 
conventional blessings formed part of 
ancient seasonal songs, as of modern 
carols, may be seen in the Samian 
Eiresione (Hom. Epigr. XV.): 

Tou “taps dé yur xara dippdda Bnoerar dupe 

KTA, 

Their forms are very stereotyped. 
Here are a few parallels to the three 
wishes in Persius taken from modern 


LATICES SIMULATOS FONTIS 
AVERNI. 


DIDO in her despair summoned a priestess 
skilled in the magic art. This priestess used 
fora solemn sprinkling /atzces simulatos fonts 
Auerni (Aen. IV. 512). Conington ad loc. 
remarks: ‘ Virgil candidly admits that the 
water used by the priestess was not genuine,’ 
and his words are echoed by Papillon and 
others. But such an admission would be out 
of place. Virgil is here describing a scene of 
love-magic as it was practised in his own time.! 
He has emphasised the correct ritual details, 
exuuias (cf. Fahz, R.G.V.V. II., p. 131 ff.), 
crinis effusa (cf. Hor. Sat. I. 8. 24), falcibus 
aenis (cf. Seru. ad Aen. 1. 448 for the use of a 
bronze knife to cut the hair of the famen Dialis ; 
Macrob, Sat. V. 19. 13 for the same custom of 
Sabine priests, and for the bronze plough in the 
Etruscan ceremonies connected with the foun- 





1 Fahz, R.G.V.V. IL, pp. 144 ff., argues 
that descriptions of magic in Latin poetry are 
due to literary models. At the same time it is 
not necessary.to assume that Virgil followed 
them rather than his own observations of con- 
temporary magic, or to conjecture with Rader- 
macher, Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft XX1., 
pp- 238 f., that the love magic in the Confessie 
S. Cypriani is copied from Lucian, PAilopseudes. 
Magic was practised in Virgil's time, and repre- 
sented in Pompeian wall-painting (as Reinach, 


Greek carols. They could easily be 
multiplied, but these may suffice to 
illustrate my contention. 

1. ‘And if you have a girl child, may 
a golden fate be hers, may she take for 
a husband the son of the King of Spain’ 
(rod ‘Pyya Sardvia To byto avtTpa va TOvE 
mapn, Aaoypadia, II., p. 684. Compare 
the three princesses who broider the 
satchel for the son of the house, 
B.S.A. XX., p. 56). 

2. ‘Lady mine, your little son, Lady, 
your precious one, five little girls are in 
love with him and eighteen big ones’ 
(mévte puxpes Tov ayaTroby Kal SexoyT@ 
peyares, Passow, ccci). 

3. ‘And, Lady, when you go to church, 
the path is full of roses from your 
tread’ () otpdta poba yéunoev ato THY 
meptratiia oov, B.S.A. XX., p. 41. 
Compare Passow, ccxcv, line 17). 

W. R. HAtcipay. 


dation of towns?), unum exuta pedem uinclis (cf. 
Hopfner, Griechisch-Aegyplischer Offenbarungs- 
sauber, p. 240, § 858, O. Gruppe, Burszans 
Jahresb. 186, p. 178, Frazer, G.B3 III., pp. 
311 ff.), 2” ueste recincta (cf. Hor. Sat. I. 8. 23 ; 
Ou. Met. VII. 182 ; Hopfner, of. czz., p. 239, 
§ 857), and sfarserat (cf. Macrob. Saz¢. III. 1.6). 

Servius guides us to a better interpretation 
with the note: ‘in sacris, ut supra diximus, 
quae exhiberi non poterant simulabantur et 
erant pro ueris’ (the earlier note is that on 
Aen. II. 116).2 The pretence is a definite 
ritual pretence, like the pretence of human 
sacrifice (G.B.3 IV., p. 214 ff), or of mowing 
down visitors to a harvest field (G.B.° VIL., 
p. 229 ff.), or of throwing people into fire 
(G.B3 X., pp. 110, 148, XI., p.25). It probably 
here implies a specific incantation of water: 
‘Oh, water! be thou water of Avernus.’ We 











Rép. peint. gr. rom., p. 241. 4; Dar. S. Ill., 
p. 1515, figs. 4783, 4784) ; and we can see from 
Georgics 1V. 125 that Virgil was observant. In 
the same way love magic was not unknown in 
the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian 
era (cf. Delahaye, Ana/. Boll. XXXIX., p. 322). 

2 Clearly a survival from the Bronze Age 
(Samter, Pauly-Wissowa V1. 2489). 

3 He is followed, I find, by Lacerda in his 
note ad doc. (dated 1613). Penquitt’s disserta- 
tion De Didonis Vergilianae exitu (Konigsberg 
1910) is not accessible to me. 
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suspected that the notion of ¢orfere should 
appear to explain the ablative. I would insert 
<torpentia> before corpfora—i.e. ‘their ex- 
tremity and the fact that their bodies are 
paralysed with fear have rooted their line on 
this spot.’ 


possess one spell to change the nature of wine 
(P. Lond. 121. 644, Kenyon, vol. I., p. 105): 
avd ef olvos otk el olvos add’ H Kepadt THs ’AOnvas. 
ad ef olvos obdk ef olvos GAA TA oTAdYXVa TOD ’Ocelpews, 
7a omddyxva Tot "Idw raxepBnO. In P. Leid. V. 
(=J. 384) xii. 18 ff. (Fleck. Jahrb. Suppl. XV1., 
p- 816) we have a list of substitutes for rare 
ingredients in magical preparations, as yé\a 
xopidiov for alua Kpévov. Here water, which is 
normally regarded as chthonic,? is made chthonic 
in an especial degree for the effective accom- 
plishment of the rite. 
A. D. Nock. 


NOTE ON AESCHYLUS, PERSAE, 929 f. 
*Aola 5é xOwv, Bache’ yalas, 
alvds aives témi yovu Kéxderae. 

The anapaestic metre is restored by restoring 
the word of which ézi yévu is the marginal or 
interlinear explanation. Read... xéxdirar ywue. 

T. G. TUCKER. 


NOTES ON TACITUS, AGRICOLA. 


yes 
‘is missum ad dilectus agendos Agricolam in- 
tegreque ac strenue versatum vicensimae legioni 
tarde ad sacramentum transgressae praeposuit, 
ubi decessor tseditiose agere narrabatur : quippe 
legatis quoque consularibus nimia ac formido- 
losa erat, nec legatus praetorius ad cohibendum 
potens, incertum suo an militum ingenio.’ 

The whole context shows that this ‘legatus 
praetorius’ was merely ‘weak’ (so also Fur- 
neaux). I have therefore marked seditiose as 
the faulty word, for which read desidiose. 


Oe 

(The Brigantes could have done more than 
they did, and suffered for their slackness, but)— 

‘nos integri et indomiti et in libertatem, non 
in paenitentiam, laturi, primo statim congressu 
ostendamus quos sibi Caledonia viros seposuerit.’ 

Neither de//laturi (Koch) nor arma laturi 
(Wex) has found general approval. I propose 
rem... laturi (‘resolved to carry the matter’), 
and, since vez would most easily fall out after 
-tem, suggest .. . im libertatem <rem> ... 
laturi. : 


oe & 

‘jamque agmina et armorum fulgores auden- 
tissimi cuiusque procursu: simul instruebatur 
acies, cum Agricola,’ etc. 

The first clause refers to the Caledonians, 
the second to the Romans. To remove the 
awkwardness we should read . . . simul 


<nostra> instruebatur . . ., the cause of the 
omission of the word being obvious. 
34-3: 


‘novissimae res et extremo metu corpora 
defixere aciem in his vestigiis . . .’ 

To read extremus metus and bracket actent is 
hardly legitimate emendation. Ritter reads 
torpor for corpora, and several critics have 





1 Cf. M. Ninck, Die Bedeutung des Wassers, 
1921 (Philolog. Suppl., Bd. X1V. 11). 


35-3: 

‘ut primum agmen in aequo, ceteri per acclive 
iugum conexi vejut insurgerent...’ _ 

No reasonable explanation of ve/ut is forth- 
coming, zmsurgerent being literallytrue. I sug- 
gest ‘velut <z# suggestum> insurgerent.’ 

T. G. TUCKER. 


CICERO, AD FAM. I. 1, 2. 


WRITING in January, 56 B.C., to Lentulus 
Spinther about the proposed restoration of 
Ptolemy Auletes, Cicero says: ‘ Marcellinum 
tibi esse iratum scis. Is hac regia causa 
excepta ceteris in rebus se acerrimum tui 
defensorem fore ostendit. Quod dat accipimus; 
quod instituit referre de religione et saepe iam 
rettulit, ab eo deduci non potest.’ The words 
tibi iratum have occasioned difficulty from 
very early times. Ancient conjectures were 
regi or tibicini for t7b¢. Boot accepted /zbicini, 
as does Shuckburgh, ‘for the unmeaning 7207.’ 
Tyrrell and Purser say that either zvatum or 
716i ‘must be unsound,’ and suggest gratum or 
non ingratum. But, in my opinion, the text is 
correct as it stands. 

In the first place, it is entirely in accordance 
with the facts of the case. Marcellinus was 
angry with Spinther—about this Ptolemy affair; 
for he and his party were jealous of Pompey, 
and thought that Spinther had played into his 
hands. Spinther was the foremost of those 
who had decided that the only way to save the 
Senate from the desperate situation of 59 and 
58 B.C. was to make friends with the triumvirs 
and to undermine their alliance with the Popular 
party.” He pursued this policy consistently as 
Consul-designate and Consul,® and the high- 
water mark of his success was reached in the 
autumn of 57, when on the one hand Cicero 
and the ‘ Republic’ were restored, on the other 
the Senate voted to Pompey the five years’ 
corn commission at the instance of Spinther,‘ 
to Caesar a supplication of fifteen days on the 
motion of Cicero.5 So in Fam. I. 9. 14 we 
read: ‘Recreatis enim bonis viris consulatu 
tuo... Cn. Pompeio praesertim ad causam 
adiuncto, cum etiam Caesar, rebus maximis 
gestis, singularibus ornatus et novis honoribus 
ac iudiciis Senatus, ad auctoritatem eius ordinis 
adiungeretur. ...’ ‘The Senate, however, were 
not altogether grateful for being saved, and, 
headed by the Consul Marcellinus,® looked with 





* A fact of some importance which appears 
to receive little or no attention in our com- 
mentaries. To a considerable degree it gives 
the key to Cicero’s policy post reditum. 

3 Cf. Pro Sestio, §§ 70, 107. 

* Att. 1V. 1.7; Fam. I. 1. 3: ‘Quod eum 
ornasti.’ 

5 Pro Balbo, 61. 

®° Cf Q. Fr. Il. 4,5: ‘ Marcellinus autem hoc 
uno mihi quidem non satis facit quod eum 
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the deepest suspicion on Pompey and on his 
manoeuvres, especially as regards the Egyptian 
question ; and suspected Spinther, who had 
shown so friendly a disposition towards Pompey, 
of acting in collusion with him. Consequently, 
Marcellinus was angry with Spinther about 
this Egyptian business, and Spinther knew it 
well enough, for Marcellinus had engineered 
the religious obstruction to the whole scheme,! 
a scheme very dear to his heart. There is 
ample evidence for this state of affairs : 

(a) Fam. 1. 1. 3: ‘Omniumque Pompeii 
familiarium studium in eam opinionem rem 
adduxerunt ut Pompeius cupere videatur; cui 
qui nolunt, iidem #2’ (Spinther) ‘guod eum 
ornastt, non sunt amict. 

() Fam. I. 4, 2: ‘Nomen inductum fictae 
religionis non tam ut te impediret quam ut ne 
quis propter exercitus cupidinem Alexandriam 
vellet ire.’ 

(c) Fam. 1. 1. 2: ‘Quod instituit’ (Mar- 
cellinus) ‘referre de religione.’ 

(d) Fam. 1.2. 2: ‘Consules’ (Philippus and 
Marcellinus) ‘neque concedebant neque re- 
pugnabant; diem consumi volebant . . . per- 
spiciebant enim in Hortensi sententiam ’ (that 
Spinther should carry out the restoration) 
‘multis partibus plures ituros.’ 

Secondly, as regards the phrasing of the 
sentence, no difficulty would ever have been 
felt had Cicero written, ‘Marcellinum de hac 
regia causa tibi esse iratum scis. Is ceteris in 
rebus...,’ etc. But the letter deals exclu- 
sively with the Ptolemy affair—called simply 
tua causa in § 1—and in mentioning the 
opposition of Marcellinus there was clearly 
no necessity for Cicero to explain exactly in 
what respect Marcellinus was angry. Verbum 
Sapienti sat. In passing on, however, from 
ivaium esse scis to acerrimum defensorem fore 
ostendit, the writer has thrown in that explana- 
tion in the second clause as a matter of style 
to ease the abruptness of the transition. Again, 
no difficulty would ever have been felt had 
Cicero written, ‘ Marcellinum tibi esse iratum 
scis, sed is hac regia causa excepta . . .,’ etc. 
But there is a good reason for the asyndeton, 
and no awkwardness, I think, is felt if only 
the sentence is regarded as a whole. For the 
four clauses of the period are arranged in 
‘chiasmus,’ ‘so that the first corresponds with 
the fourth and the second with the third ;’2 on 
the one hand the two pairs are each mutually 
explanatory, on the other a conjunction between 
the first and second clause would impair the 
balance of the arrangement. 

The whole passage, it may be remarked, is 
written in a very formal style; for just as 
the ideas of this sentence are set down in 
‘chiasmus,’ so are the words of the preceding: 

1 2 


‘Cum summa ttestificatione tuorum in se 


2 2. 2 a — 
officiorum et atMoris erga te sui. Marcellinum 








(Pompeium) nimis aspere tractat, quamquam id 
Senatu non invito facit.’ 

? Possibly also as Consul-designate M. had 
expressed his disapprobation in the Senate, 
when the question was first mooted. 

* Vide Liddell and Scott, s.v. yeaopos. 
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‘Aipenapeees | 
referre de religione . . . ab eo deduci non 
potest.’ The proposed emendations then would 
affect adversely both the sense and the balance 
of the sentence. 
L. G. Pocock. 


NOTE ON JUVENAL III. 18-16. 


Nunc sacri fontis nemus ac delubra locantur 
Iudaeis quorum cophinus /aenumeque supellex, 
omnis enim populo mercedem pendere iussa est 
arbor et eiectis mendicat silua Camenis. 


THE difficulties in the interpretation of this 
passage are well known. Professor Sturtevant’s 
explanation *? seems to me very plausible. He 
thinks that as carts were loaded and unloaded 
near the Porta Capena ‘the spot was analogous 
to a modern railway station.’ So the grove of 
Egeria near by would be a natural haunt for 
pedlars, and he thinks the serces was a license 
fee paid into the aerarium for the privilege 
of selling wares in the sacred grove. ‘The 
cophinus, then, was used to hold their wares, 
and the hay served as a seat.’ It is this last 
point that I wish to dispute, in view of 
Martial III. 47. 13-14: 


Nec feriatus ibat ante carrucam 
sed ¢uta_faeno cursor ova portabat. 


The eggs were packed in hay to keep them 
from breaking; so did not the pedlars also in 
the grove of Egeria pack their wares in hay, a 
substitute for the modern straw, ‘excelsior,’ or 
paper? Mr. Duff quotes this Martial passage 
on Juvenal XI. 70-71, ‘tortoque calentia 
Jaeno | oua,’ and says ‘they were wrapped in 
hay for safe transport,’ but he does not use it 
to explain Juvenal III. 14, or the similar 
passage, VI. 542-543: 
cophino faenoque relicto 
arcanam ludaea tremens mendicat in aurem. 


GERTRUDE HIRST. 
Columbia University. 


*“NEMVS ANNAE PERENNAE,’ 


Mr. E. H. ALTON points out that my interpre- 
tation of Mart. IV, 64, 16 has been anticipated 
by Schenkl (Aém. Mitt, XXXI., p. 211), and the 
views of that very respectable scholar blessed 
by Fehrle, by no means a contemptible authority 
on such matters. Mea culpa ; | wrote without 
a file of the journal in question at hand, and had 
never read Schenkl’s article. Out of this evil, 
however, cometh a certain amount of good ; for, 
to my thinking, any theory is much strengthened 
when two students hit upon it independently. 

With Mr. Alton’s further statement that this 
interpretation refers to something so unpleasant 


3 American Journal of Philology, 32 (1911), 
PP- 322-323. 
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that it ‘spoils the passage and results in bathos’ 
I do not agree. Martial is describing, point by 
point, a view from the Ianiculum. According to 
Schenk] and me, he names ‘Anna Perenna's 
grove, where that odd magical ceremony was 
performed.’ According to Mr. Alton, who would 
read Virgineo rigore for uirgineo cruore, he 
speaks of ‘Anna Perenna’s grove, which is near 
the waterworks.’ I really fail to see wherein one 
is more poetical than the other. As to the un- 
pleasantness and indecency of the rite, all that 
was necessary !was for a young girl completely 
dressed save for her hair-ribbon, sash, and shoes, 
to walk around or through the plot of land to be 
protected. This much the eye of flesh saw ; the 
eye of faith perceived heaps of dead caterpillars 
after she had passed. 

The non-Italian character of the procedure is 
no evidence against it. It was supposed to be 
a sound piece of agriculture, an equivalent of 
spraying the trees with disinfectant. Very 
likely the permission of some representative of 
the College of Pontiffs had to be obtained ; 
Domitian himself would have the last word in 
the matter as Pontifex Maximus. Who the 
authorities immediately in charge of the emus 
were I cannot find out. But if the case were 


carried to the highest ecclesiastical court, would 
Domitian, who allowed the flamen Dialis to 
divorce his wife, be likely to make much trouble 
about an innovation of this kind, which involved 
neither carrying iron into the grove nor doing 
any work there ? 

But Mr. Alton puzzles me altogether by his 
suggestion that, if I do not misunderstand him, 
the grove of Anna Perenna may have been ‘the 
tree-clad slopes of the Pincio.’ Does he mean 
this literally ? If so, what proof has he, allowing 
that the Pincian was tree-clad in antiquity, that 
Anna’s memus was there? Certainly, though 
its exact site is not precisely known, one sup- 
poses that it was near the scene of the March 
festival, and therefore haud procul a ripis, 
aduena Thybri, tuts (Ovid, Fasti III. 524). If 
he is not to be taken literally, he seems to con- 
tend that a wooded slope not far from the site 
consecrated to Anna could, by metonymy, be 
called her grove; which is like saying that the 
Bank of England might be called St. Paul’s 
Church, because it is a building and no great 
way from the Cathedral. On the whole, there- 
fore, I prefer to keep to Schenkl’s ‘bathos’ and 
my own rather than alter the text, however 
plausibly, with Mr. Alton. H. J. ROsE. 


REVIEWS 
SOME TRANSLATIONS. 


The Choephoroe of Aeschylus, translated 
into English rhyming verse by GIL- 
BERT Murray; Aeschylus: Agamem- 
non, Choephoroe, Eumenides, rendered 
into English verse by G. M. Coox- 
son ; The Birds of Aristophanes, as 
arranged for performance in the 
original Greek at Cambridge, trans- 
lated by J. T. SHEPPARD; The Cyclops, 
freely translated and adapted for per- 
formance in English from the satyric 
drama of Euripides by J. T. SHEP- 
PARD; Thirty-two Passages from the 
Odyssey in English Rhymed Verse, by 
C. D. Locock; The Girdle of Aphro- 
dite: The Complete Love Poems of the 
Palatine Anthology, translated by 
F. A. WricHT; The Soul of the 
Anthology, by W. C. LAWTON. 

The Aeneid of Virgil, translated by 
CHARLES J. BILLSON; Some Poems 
of Catullus, translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by J. F. SYMONS-JEUNE. 

Greek and Latin Anthology thought into 
English Verse, by WILLIAM STEB- 
BING, M.A. Part I.: Greek Master- 
pieces; Part II.: Latin Masterpteces ; 
Part III.: Greek Epigrams and Sappho. 


THE flood of translations from Greek 
and Latin poetry shows no sign of 
abating, in spite of the fact that most 
translators are agreed as to the im- 
possibility of their task. The late Dr. 
Walter Headlam was exceptional in 
confining the word ‘ untranslateable’ to 
cases where the translator’s language 
lacked a native form and manner cor- 
responding to the original. We have 
no native Homer or Pindar, and there- 
fore we can have no verse translation of 
either. For Aeschylus and Sophocles 
we have the Elizabethan dramatists 
and Milton: ‘there we have the in- 
strument, and only want the player’s 
touch.’ This comforting assurance does 
not take us very far. It does not touch 
the real difficulty—that of transferring 
poetry from one language to another; in 
Dante’s words, ‘senza rompere tutta 
sua dolcezza e armonia.’ Some lan- 
guages are marble, others are whin- 
stone; but even when the quality of 
the building material is approximately 
adequate, the interfusion of thought 
and form, which is the essence of 
poetry, vanishes in translation. As 
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Shelley said: ‘ Even the volatile strength 
and delicacy of the ideas escape in the 
crucible of translation, and the reader 
is surprised to find a caput mortuum.’ 
There is a sense, indeed, in which exact 
translation even from prose is next to 
impossible, except perhaps in the case 
of railway time-tables, for few words in 
one language are exactly concentric 
with their nearest equivalents in another, 
and in any given pair there is nearly 
always diversity of association. In 
translation from poetry, how are we to 
reproduce vowel colour and the musical 
accompaniment to the thought, that far 
subtler thing than the adaptation of 
sound tosense? English is not so very 
different from Scotch as a language, 
but who will give in English ‘the 
metallic resonance’ of ‘ Willy brewed a 
peck o’ maut,’ or transfer from the 
original Burns’ ‘ Violets bathed i’ the 
weet o the morn’? 

But although the ideal translation 
is a union of literality with fidelity, may 
we not have fidelity without literality ? 
This fancied possibility seems the in- 
spiration of many modern renderings 
in verse from the classic poets. It is 
admitted that the result is not the 
same, but it may bea kind of equivalent; 
it may attain Rossetti’s aim of ‘ endow- 
ing a fresh nation as far as possible 
with one more possession of beauty.’ 
It must be confessed that this imagining 
too often proves a snare, ‘a chimerical, 
insolent hope.’ The cunning restraint 
of the Greek, for example, which pro- 
duces a far greater reverberation of 
feeling than if all were said outright, 
gives us a miserably flat result in a 
close literal rendering. The translator 
finds that the enchantment, the glory, 
is gone, and feels the need of working 
the thing up, of intensifying it, and 
raising it a power or two by a process 
of literary involution. Once started on 
this course, he may go to all lengths of 
profligacy ; he is like Aristotle’s bad 
flute-players, €Axovtes Tov Kopudpaiov av 
XeiArkav avrAdow. The eighteenth- 
century translators were the worst 
offenders in this way. Even Dryden, 
besides claiming the right of cutting 
out what ‘would not appear so shining 
in the English, although beautiful in 
the Greek or Latin,’ would add to his 
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version what was either ‘secretly in the 
poet, or might fairly be deduced from 
him; or at least, if both these considera- 
tions should fail, what was of a piece 
with his, or what, if he were living and 
an Englishman, was such as he would 
probably have written.’ But where is this 
licence to end? Who is to set limits 
to this intrusion of the translator’s per- 
sonality? Much of the dialogue in 
Euripides is flat and colourless; on 
Dryden’s principle it may be treated as 
a blank cheque, to be filled up at the 
translator’s pleasure. But in this case 
where are we? We are adrift in a 
rudderless ship. We may sympathise 
with the translator’s discontent and 
despair over his unintensified version ; 
but surely there must be some limit to 
the means permissible for the attain- 
ment of values, some laws of the game. 

There seem to be two questions that 
have to be faced in judging of a transla- 
tion from a poetic original: ‘Can we 
grant the means or conditions which 
the translator has proposed to himself 
for securing a kind of equivalence ?’ 
And next: ‘ How far has he satisfied 
his own conditions?’ The task of trans- 
lating Aeschylus is in one way more 
straightforward and simple than the 
problem presented by the elusiveness 
of Sophocles, and the restraint—if it be 
always restraint—of Euripides. It isa 
case of rising to the height of the argu- 
ment, and in the versions of Professor 
Murray and Mr. Cookson there is 
much to commend. The magic lines 
are of course beyond either of them. 
But take the question of rhyme in the 
dialogue as employed by Professor 
Murray. If it be of the nature of a 
makeweight or equivalent, it seems a 
very doubtful means. At the best it 
must be meant for the reader, and not 
for the stage. On the stage one is not 
very conscious of rhyme; the actors 
indeed seem to use ingenuity in dodging 
it lest it should be prominent. What 
may be an éyxaA\wro pa in the study is 
a positive obstruction when the lines 
are spoken in the theatre. Mr. Cook- 
son again has great vigour, but his 
work is not improved by one of his 
means of equivalence. To get at rd 


£evcxov he uses rare and ‘ made’ words. 
Even for the reader the effect of these is 
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more than doubtful; on the stage they 
would almost certainly miss their mark. 
The feeling, too, is sometimes lost. 
‘With eye-glance piteous, avrowily keen,’ 
is not happy for adm dpupatos Bére 
giroixtw. The stage test again is a 
desperately severe one for verse on its 
formal side. What passes muster in 
the study will sometimes not ‘speak.’ 
From this point of view we are not 
certain of a line like Professor Murray’s: 
‘And sure she shore it not that wrought 
his death.” He has bestowed great 
pains on the antistrophic correspon- 
dence of the choral odes, and achieved 
a marvellous success without the help 
of padding or Baxyeia ray Adyor in that 
part of his work; but for all that it 
rends convention, is not the Old Testa- 
ment version of the Agamemnon odes 
by Professor Platt really closer to the 
spirit of Aeschylus, the Greek preacher 
of righteousness ? 

Good judges, accustomed to the pro- 
duction of Greek plays in English, have 
given their assurance that Mr. Shep- 
pard’s Birds and Cyclops would not fail 
‘to get across,’ as the saying is; and 
perhaps testimony like this should put 
a mere reader’s testimony out of court. 
What higher praise could be accorded? 
Even more than the translator of 
tragedy, he who is similarly concerned 
with comedy takes his life in his hands. 
The first may produce an impression 
resembling in a way that of the original, 
but something more definite is de- 
manded of the second. He must make 
us laugh. The reader approaching these 
versions, as he does, in cold blood may 
admit their vigour, their cleverness, and 
the fine swing of the lines, but may yet 
question the wisdom of so copious a use 
of slang. Slang is in its nature evanes- 
cent, and its odour when stale is un- 
pleasing. ‘Triballians—-Because they’re 
bally tribal gods, eh, what ?’ is not only 
in doubtful taste, but will assuredly 
want an explanatory note before long. 

The lure of the Greek Anthology 
continues to claim its victims. Mr. 
Wright exhibits competent skill in ver- 
sification, and his work satisfies his 
own test to the full; ‘it can be read 
aloud without offending the ear.’ But 
the theory of modern equivalents is 
pushed absurdly, indeed offensively, far 


in things like ‘ Slap-dash Moll,’ ‘ At 
Brown’s to tea,’ ‘The dark-eyed Col- 
leen,’ and ‘ Hely’ for Heliodora! Mr, 
Lawton in the Soul of the Anthology, 
a palinode it appears for the writer’s 
inadequate treatment of the Anthology 
in his Introduction to Greek Literature, 
does not offend in this way. He plays 
the game as it was consummately played 
by Andrew Lang. But that he cannot 
boast of Lang’s sure and exquisite 
touch may be seen by a comparison of 
the two translators’ renderings of the 
Adxpva cot kai vépbe . A great 
variety of metre is employed, but it is 
not always easy to see what has dic- 
tated the choice in any given epigram. 
An occasional experiment in English 
elegiacs is not too successful. 

Mr. Billson’s metrical version of the 
Aeneid and Mr. C. D. Locock’s transla- 
tion of thirty-two passages of the 
Odyssey are on conventional lines. Their 
general effect is pleasing. There is no 
violent departure from the originals to 
attain equivalents ; the authors rely on 
a generally competent verse technique. 
Mr. Symons-Jeune has set himself the 
hard task of translating Catullus, ‘if not 
word for word, yet, with the exception 
of one ode, all but line for line.’ He 
has also tried to give a metrical equiva- 
lence to the original poems, in that he 
uses lines and stanzas of approximately 
the same length, weight, and rhythm. 
To appreciate a tour de force of this kind 
one must know Catullus well; it is 
obviously thrown away on the un- 
learned or the half-learned, for whom 
translations are perhaps of most service. 
These care for nothing but the general 
result. He is best in the lighter pieces; 
he hardly rises to the note of things 
like the Si qua recordanti, nor will his 
Hymn to Diana rob Jebb’s version of 
its supremacy. 

Mr. Stebbing’s three volumes of 4 
Greek and Latin Anthology do not for 
the most part fall under the category of 
translations. They are a poetical com- 
mentary on passages ranging in Greek 
from Homer to Apollonius Rhodius and 
the writers of the Anthology, and in 
Latin from Catullus to Claudian. There 
is no limit of length set to these ex- 
pansions: the five lines of The Dying 
Hadrian to his Soul appear as a hundred 
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and twenty-eight. 


The introductory 
chapters of ‘ Characteristics’ prefaced 
to each writer will be read with interest. 
The author has so frankly explained 
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the novel aim of his work that we 
must take it as it stands, and hope that 
it may aid in directing attention to the 
spirit of the classic writers. 

J. HaRROWER. 





HIPPOCRATES. 


Hippocrates. With English Translation 
by W. H. S. Jones, St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge (Loeb Classical 
Library.) Vol. II. Pp. lvi+ 336: 
London: Heinemann; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 

Hippocrates and his Successors in Re- 
lation to the Philosophy of their Time. 
By R. O. Moon, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Fitzpatrick Lectures, R.C.P., 
1921-22. London: Longmans, 1923. 
6s. 

In a review of the first volume of the 
Loeb translation I said that the work 
was more than a convenient English 
rendering of a memorable collection of 
ancient medical writings for the medical 
and general reader; that it promised 
also to take rank as a new edition of the 
Hippocratic Canon. In this second 
volume the promise is maintained ; and 
in due time no doubt will be fulfilled. 
As a grammarian I have no claim to 
speak; but on some familiarity with 
scholarly books I may say that in 
respect of scholarship, including strict 
textual revision, Mr. Jones’ work seems 
to me to be in the first rank. Photo- 
graphy has made it possible for the 
student to widen the range of his 
collations ; and Mr. Jones, while recog- 
nising the recent labours of Kiihlewein 
and Wilamowitz, has made a wide 
collation of his own, and presents an 
independent text. Mr. Jones has many 
opportunities of pointing out that to 
attain a correct reading is more than 
guessing riddles; that it is often the 
only way to interpret a sentence which 
may untie a knot of meanings. 

The translation is quite good; 
nervous, idiomatic, felicitous, and close 
to the original. If here and there a 
reader might desire another word or 
phrase such places are few.1 What I 
can testify is to Mr. Jones’ competence 
as a translator of medical language and 


1 The best translation of Aé¢Ses is ‘blood- 
vessels,’ 





ways of thought, so as, like Littré, 
Daremberg, Adams, Greenhill, to in- 
terpret his text with technical dis- 
cernment. 

The treatises in this volume are 
Prognostic, Regimen in Acute Diseases, 
Sacred Disease, Art, ‘ Breaths,’ Law, 
Decorum, Physician (Chap. I.) Dentition. 
Prefixed are nine introductory essays : 
on prognosis, on the Cnidian School ; 
on the prognostic and the aphoristic 
books; on ancient nursing and medical 
etiquette; on the art (7. réyvns); on 
medical writings and laymen; on later 
philosophy and medicine, and on the 
MS. tradition of the Hippocratic 
Collection. And each several treatise 
has also its own preface. All these 
commentaries are full of points of 
interest, textual, interpretative and 
technical, on which one would gladly 
dwell; but I must be content to touch 
upon a few. 

An interesting instance is the ren- 
dering of the title word ‘ Prognosis,’ 
and its kin. But where, exclaims the 
modern physician, is our key word 
‘Diagnosis’? Herein Mr. Jones finds 
occasion to illustrate the breadth of the 
Greek survey of natural processes. We 
are apt to test the state of a science by 
its gain of foresight ; we sum up series 
of events in ‘laws’ which signify the 
order of them, past and future; the 
present being but a point. A disease is 
a particular series of events recurring 
with fair uniformity; by a conceptual 
summary of each such series we hold a 
key to its course. Hippocrates, con- 
scious of his ignorance of inward 
changes, those withdrawn from immedi- 
ate sensory perception, taught that if the 
course of each disease were mapped 
out, if we had a good roadbook of 
diseases, it would suffice us. Sydenham 
held much the same position. Thus pro- 
gnosis becomes something far beyond a 
good guess at the issue; it becomes 
the universal; diagnosis supplies the 
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means. Now hypotheses can be minted 
whether, for the testing of them, we 
have facts enough or not. If the pro- 
digious Aristotle was the first great fact- 
collector, yet in their generations Hippo- 
crates, and other natural observers 
about his time such as Alcmaeon, 
Pythagoras, Ctesias, Diocles and their 
like, had made some beginning; mean- 
while geniuses had their fling in con- 
jecture, and after roving uncontrolled 
ill brooked bit and bridle. But 
science, as Mr. Jones says, does not 
soar but crawls. There are more ways 
than one of driving nature out into the 
open. 

In the 7. duca@v we have one of the 
sophistic puffballs; and Mr. Jones, 
while saying for it a few words kinder 
than mine have been, alludes to the 
large sophistical element in the Hippo- 
cratic Collection as a whole. But, as I 
have said before, the  sophistical 
quality at that time signified what we 
now call ‘a University education.’ 
He is disposed to. the recent opinion 
that the Collection was the library (or 
a part of it) of the Coan School, and 
suggests that the windier essays may 
have crept in as presentation copies 
from sophistic admirers. I have sur- 
mised elsewhere that such exercises, or 
some of them such as the 7. réyvns— 
which Mr. Jones is disposed to attribute 
to Hippias—may be examples of com- 
petitive addresses of candidates for 
public medical services. We know 
that public addresses were a part of 
these competitions. As to idéa and 
eldos, we know that the full Platonic 
signification of these words ruled until 
the time of Aristotle, and even into the 
earlier teaching of the Stagirite him- 
self. 

If the Cnidian methods, which Mr. 
Jones seems to me to estimate a little 
too generously, if the Cnidian School 
disregarded these provisional con- 
structions, and registered events rather 
by simple enumeration, and cases were 
all individualised, if thus they made 
mincemeat of nosology, comprehensicn 
or prognosis was scattered. In my 
view their fault was not ‘meticulous 
classification,’ but that they did not 
classify. However we know next to 
nothing directly of the Cnidian noso- 


logy ; we have but scraps of the Sentences 
in Galen, and perhaps a few more in 
Rufus. Notwithstanding, Mr. Jones, 
in his formal and incidental discussion 
of Cnidian and Coan polemics, is so 
sound and fair that I will not cavil 
about measure; he is at least as likely 
to be right as I am. 

Here we may rest a moment to admire 
that Greek moderation which sometimes 
chafes us a little. As Mr. Jones says, 
‘the negative (Coan) side of medicine 
was far more prominent than the 
positive.’ Hinder nature as little as 
possible; bear in mind that man is a 
system of habits, and make no brusque 
changes in his diet or regimen; but 
above all do no harm. How different 
from the later Dogmatics, and from 
Galenism with its peccant humours— 
toxins as we call them—to be cast out, 
its plethora to be evacuated, its poisons 
to be annulled by theriacs, its cuppings, 
venesections and counterirritants, its 
polypharmacy! And the great Galen 
was himself no little of a galenist. In 
Alexandria the Dogmatics, perhaps 
under Egyptian influences, strayed far 
away from their first master, and the 
Herophileans were tempted to officious 
therapeutics; for when in Rome 
Asclepiades, a disciple of Erasistratus, 
deprecated violent therapeutics, it was 
counted to him as time-serving ; yet he 
was but obeying the solemn injunctions 
of Hippocrates himself. 

As regards the Sacred Disease 
(epilepsy and its congeners), Mr. Jones 
suggests that it may have been written 
by a pupil of the Master of the Airs, 
Waters, and Places. There are some 
weak spots in the Sacred Disease, and 
Mr. Jones has made me better aware of 
some of them; still it is a noble tract ; 
and I cannot think that its great 
passages are but echoes of a master; 
surely the passion of them flowed 
through the hand and pen of the very 
writer ; ‘little by little the grandeur of 
the main theme, the uniformity of 
nature, every aspect of which is equally 
divine, grips the attention; we realise 
that we are in contact with a great 
mind ’—these are Mr. Jones’ own words, 
and I will not compete with them. 
Let us remember the judgment of a 
modern scholar that ‘ Alexandrian prose 
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perished because the writers were in- 
different to style.’ 

On what may be called the ‘etiquette 
books’ Mr. Jones makes some interesting 
reflections, but these I will pass by as 
he has dealt with the subject more fully 
in an article in Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, Vol. XXI., pp. 11-17, 
1923. 

"The notes are apt and brief, and a 
few interesting asides are to be found in 
a postscript. 

There is some injustice in leaving 
Dr. Moon’s volume to a short final 
paragraph. It does not pretend to be 
a work of original research, but a 
summary view of medicine and philo- 
sophy and their mutual relations from 
early times to about the second cen- 
turyA.D. His sources are duly acknow- 
ledged. Galen, who was physician and 
philosopher in himself, is omitted, 
probably as being too big a figure to 


get into the canvas. The author 
undertook no easy task in bringing 
together the salient features of wide 
ranges of human thought and practice, 
showing the origins of the ideas, and 
setting all forth with due concision, 
proportion and emphasis in the several 
parts. The issue is a very useful and 
readable book for the layman as well as 
for the physician, and gives a survey of 
its large subject not perhaps to be had 
elsewhere. The outlines have breadth 
without diffuseness, and many re- 
flections are bright and pointed. In 
view of this main success minor faults 
or defects may well be overlooked ; but 
the attributions of certain treatises— 
such as the zw. guvoav (p. 53), the 
m. dvavos avOpwrov (p. 59), not to 
mention the 7. dpyains intpixfs (p. 59) 
—to Hippocrates himself are not quite 
harmless slips of the pen. 
CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 





MORE ABOUT THE LEGACY. 


The Legacy of the Ancient World. By 
W. G. DE BurcH. Pp. xvi+ 462. 
London: Macdonald and Evans, 
1924. I5s. net. 

A GREEKLESS and un-Latined world is 

at least being given the opportunity of 

reading about antiquity; and among 
the many books that have appeared 
recently on the legacy this, by the 

Professor of Moral Philosophy at Read- 

ing, is not the least comprehensive nor 

the lightest. It covers the field of 

Egypt and Mesopotamia, the Hittites 

and Minoans, as well as Israel, Greece, 

and Rome, and ‘the manner in which 
these several civilisations combined to 
influence the mediaeval and the modern 
world.’ It is too much for a book of 
this size—long as it is. The general 
plan has not been well conceived. 

More than three-quarters of the book 

is occupied with an outline of ‘ achieve- 

ments’; and much of this is political 
history. This leaves only some forty to 
fifty pages for the legacy in the Middle 

Ages and at the Renaissance—for the 

author feels impelled to add a chapter 

on progress and history in general, the 
value of a classical education, and the 
NO. CCXCV. VOL. XXXVIII. 


like—while it is nothing like long 
enough for an adequate survey of those 
achievements. ‘We have seen how 
effectively it (the Byzantine Empire) 
accomplished the herculean labour of 
defending the frontiers of civilisation 
against .barbarism ’ is a sentence typical 
of many in the book; yet it is not true, 
for we have not been told how this was 
done, but only that it was done—and 
this, necessarily, in the briefest possible 
terms. Take these sentences (from a 
section on Hellenistic art)—not an 
unfair example: 

‘At Olympia may still be seen 
the Hermes of Praxiteles,a sculptor 
of the Athenian school, whose 
statues of the goddess Aphrodite 
created a new type of female beauty 
in art. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic artistic development of the 
time was the rise of portraiture. 
Alexander sat frequently to the 
sculptor Lysippus and to the great 
Greek painter Apelles of Colophon. 
No paintings of this age have come 
down to us; but the features of the 
leading dynasty are preserved on a 
large number of gems and coins.’ 

M 
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What is the value of that to one who 
knows or to one who does not know 
something of the subject? In the 
bibliography (‘a selection of trust- 
worthy English works, admittedly in- 
complete, but sufficient to start the 
reader on a closer study of the main 
topics handled in this volume "—Ure’s 
Origin of Tyranny and Cornford’s 
Thucydides Mythistoricus are two such 
works), in this bibliography Mommsen 
is of course recommended. But to one 
who has read Mommsen—and Professor 
de Burgh has such students also in 
mind—the summary of Roman history 
here given is valueless; to one who has 
not, too short to be intelligible. It 
would have been far better to have 
assumed a working knowledge of 
antiquity (of Mommsen and of that 
parallel to Mommsen for Greek History 
which should, but does not, exist), and 
to have shown at far greater length how 
ancient civilisations affected the growth 
of the European world. One of the 
most interesting sections in the book is 
that on St. Thomas Aquinas; and it 
might have been much longer. In this 
case Professor de Burgh did not think 
it necessary to give a summary of 
mediaeval history for the benefit of the 
ignorant, and his book is none the worse 
in consequence. He has more to say 
about Plotinus than Plato, and is there 
more interesting; but the account of 
the early fathers—Origen, Athanasius, 
and the rest—is much too short and 
confusing. 

The number of positive errors in the 
book is very small. It is not true that 
‘this much, at least, is certain, that late 
in the second millennium tall, yellow- 
haired, fair-complexioned warriors of 
Indo-European stock descended in suc- 


cessive waves upon the Aegean world 
from the inland forests of the north’; 
nothing is more uncertain. It is not 
‘probable,’ but wildly improbable, that 
Pisistratus’ tyranny ‘rested on the 
support of his employees in the mines of 
Southern Attica.’ There is a curious 
mistake in the statement that ‘new 
tragedies were presented at the spring 
festival of Dionysus, comedies at the 
Lenaea. At other festivals old plays 
were reproduced.’ The Monumentum 
Ancyranum does not contain Augustus’ 
account of his work ‘ up to the year 27.’ 
But such errors are of no great import- 
ance. More significant is such a foot- 
note as the following: ‘ One who lived 
as a private individual, keeping himself 
to himself, was despised as a_ useless 
member of society and termed an 
“idiot” (ididtes, meaning a_ private 
person).’ The meaning of this would 
appear to be that the Greeks called a 
private person a private person; its 
implication is false. 

Professor de Burgh has not attempted 
a new interpretation of antiquity—on 
the contrary we meet with many old 
friends—the twentieth-century sanita- 
tion and fashions of Cnossus; ‘ satire is 
all our own;’ Graecia capta, etc.; even 
‘neither holy nor Roman nor Empire.’ 
His aim is to give a coherent view of 
ancient civilisation as a whole, as ‘ the 
study of antiquity is still overmuch 
confined within watertight compart- 
ments.’ But this summary, not en- 
livened by any grace or vigour of style, 
makes, on the whole, a dull book; 
because its author, while willing enough 
to believe that his readers may have 
brains, will not believe that they have 
any knowledge. 

A. W. GOMME. 





THE BUDE 
Plotin: Ennéades. 1. Texte établi et 
traduit par EMILE BrEHIER. (Col- 
lection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1924. Paper. 
TuIs book gives promise of being a 
proper book, and disappoints in detail. 
I. The Introduction is good. M. 
Bréhier uses with effect his wide know- 
ledge of Philo and other post-Christian 


PLOTINUS. 


philosophic writing, but wisely restricts 
himself within the limits of a translator, 
and makes no attempt to give a con- 
spectus of the teaching of Plotinus. 
The first section gives what we know 
from Porphyry of the life of Plotinus 
in an admirable setting of the character 
of the times, and of Plotinus’ school at 
Rome. The second and longest section 
deals with the literary character of the 
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Enneads. M. Bréhier recognises the 
difficulty of seeing through the Por- 
phyrian redaction to the genuine Plo- 
tinian tradition, and takes account of 
the work of Heinemann and others who 
have endeavoured to prove interpola- 
tions and dislocations of chronological 
order; but he adheres to a very con- 
servative position, and tends to minimise 
Porphyry’s work. He rates the literary 
excellence of the Enneads more highly 
than most students of the author, 
pointing out parallels with the Diatribe, 
and holding that the various books are 
real discourses written down rather than 
summaries and lecture-notes. A final 
short section deals with manuscripts; 
it is perhaps a pity that he has not 
added a brief account of previous 
editions of the text. 

II. The text will probably rank tem- 
porarily as the most convenient to work 
with, but this is not to say that it is 
a good text. M. Bréhier says, ‘ J’ai 
rétabli le texte des manuscrits, chaque 
fois qu’il me paraissait donner un sens :’ 
a very hazardous proceeding when, as 
he admits, the manuscript tradition is 
late and bad: ‘a sense’ and sense do 
not always coincide, especially in so 
difficult a writer as Plotinus. Naturally 
he is himself sparing of conjectures. 
One I noticed which seems to me good: 
I. 8. 7, xoopnOetcav: adr’ & Bed TO 
mav, where the manuscripts read xooyn- 
Geicav ei Oe@ro* ddAG. Most are in- 
different or bad ; as, for instance, I. 8.8, 
ootep Tov SeEapévov éxeivov, where the 
MSS. read tzep, not, as the apparatus 
criticus states, Omep. M. Bréhier some- 
times detects corruption without any 
attempt to remedy it—e.g. I. 6. 9 fin., 
where for 7} év T@ adT@ TO ayabov Kai 
Kadov mpaTtov Onoetar: mA éexel TO 
kahov I should read 4» év ait@ Td 
ayabov kal Kadov mpatov Oedcerat: 
Téhevov éxed Eyer TOKadOv. The apparatus 
criticus is on the whole satisfactory, but 
not always accurate or adequate. At 
1.8.4, dovAwoapéve, A is quoted twice, 
once for its text and once for its cor- 
rection; F, with almost exactly the 
same readings, only once. And it might 
have been added that Schréder, the 
most recent editor, accepts dovAwad- 
Hevot on quite good MS. authority; and 
that Ficinus translates ‘ quae servit.’ 


At I. 9. I it is left to the reader to infer 
that é€afe is the MS. reading. 

III. It cannot be said that the trans- 
lation is well done. Two main difficul- 
ties beset the translator of Plotinus: 
How far is he to expand the telegraphic 
style of his author? and how far is he 
to aim atconsistency of terms? In the 
first M. Bréhier has succeeded fairly 
well in steering a middle course between 
the diffuseness of Bouillet and the bald- 
ness of H. F. Miiller. In the second, 
as is admissible for a translator whose 
text is on the opposite page, he pre- 
serves a steadfast regularity. For ex- 
ample, I. 6. 3, where eiSos occurs four 
times in a few lines, and Mr. MacKenna 
translates ‘Ideal form,’ ‘ Ideal principle,’ 
‘Idea,’ ‘Form,’ M. Bréhier sticks as 
faithfully to‘ Idée’ as Bouillet to‘ Forme.’ 
He does not always translate his own 
text. On p. Ior. 36 (I. 6. 3) he trans- 
lates xexpapévny as if it were xexpapévn; 
and on p. 103. 17 reads with the MSS. 
Spimeos mofov, and translates Spipueis 
moQous, which is Kirchhoff’s emenda- 
tion. Sometimes he fails to see the 
meaning of his text. In I. 6. 9 Ba@po, 
Wyttenbach’s admirable emendation, 
continues the idea of the statue from 
the previous page, and should be ren- 
dered ‘base,’ not ‘tréne.’ On p. 100. 14 
‘le courage sur un visage ferme’ is a 
very bad misrendering of dvdpeiav Bdo- 
gupov éxovoav mpoowmov, which of 
course means ‘ grim-faced courage’; at 
10g. I (I. 7. 1) the French takes leave 
of the Greek altogether, for M. Bréhier 
has not seen that 70 od mavra édietac 
is really 76 ‘od mavta édpierar.’ These 
instances are all taken from a few pages 
in one of the easier books, and they 
could be multiplied indefinitely. At 
best M. Bréhier’s translation is a good 
approximation to the Greek, rarely an 
exact representation, and sometimes a 
misrepresentation of it. The book asa 
whole shows traces of hurried work. I 
note that on p. 95, n. 3, ‘ Mot du Ban- 
quet, 211b,’ the reference should be 211¢; 
and Plato’s word is éravaBacypois, not 
the émBd0pa of Plotinus. This is 
typical of Plotinus’ inaccuracy in citing 
Plato, and has a particular interest, 
since Gregory of Nyssa, in alluding to 
the same passage (de Virginitate III. 
364c), uses the word b7roBaOpa. 

S. C. NEILL. 
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A FRENCH EDITION OF THE ART OF LOVE. 


Ovide: L’Art d Aimer. Texte établi et 
traduit par HENRI BORNECQUE, Pro- 
fesseur de l'Université de Lille. Col- 
lection Budé. Pp. xi+184. Paris: 
Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres.’ 
Fr. 9. 

Tuis useful volume opens with a brief 
introduction, a feature of which is the 
contention that the Avs Amatoria is a 
parody of the technical treatises in 
vogue, Avs Grammatica, Rhetorica, and 
such like, the sort of parody that had 
been already attempted by Tibullus in 
his Art of Capturing the Fair (I. 4), 
and Horace in his Art of Legacy-hunting 
(Sat. 11. 5). Thetranslation is faced by 
the text, with a short apparatus criticus 
beneath, thus supplying a want long 
felt in the case of the Ars Amatoria, 
since in the editions of Merkel, Riese, 
and Ehwald the variants are awk- 
wardly placed in the preface, while in 
that of Marchesi they stand at the end 
of the book. 

The translation is close and spirited, 
and on the whole accurate, though there 
are occasional lapses. Thus I. 23g 
tum pauper cornua sumit, ‘alors le pauvre 
se voit des cornes d’abondance,’ means 
‘then the poor man shows daring’; 
Hor. Carm. III. 21, 18 addis cornua 
paupert. II. 121 nec levis ingenuas pectus 
coluisse per artes cura sit, ‘ne considére 
pas comme un soin futile de cultiver 
ton intelligence par les arts libéraux,’ 
means ‘and it should be your no easy 
task to train your mind by liberal 
accomplishments’; Iuv. 7, 240 non est 
leve tot puerorum observare manus. II. 610 
mec cava vaesanis ictibus aera sonant, 
‘ils ne s’accompagnent pas de coups 
frénétiquement frappés sur des sistres.’ 
Here aera is mistranslated and cava 
omitted. The instruments are not the 
sistra of Isis, which were not cava, but 
the cymbals used in the worship of 
Cybele, called cava cymbala in Catull. 
63,29. III. 341 nostri lege culta magistri 
carmina, quis partes instruit ille duas. 
Here culta is construed as nominative 
singular feminine, ‘si tu es vraiment 
une femme cultivée. It of course 
agrees with carmina ‘the elegant verses’; 
Tr. 1V. 10, 50 dum ferit Ausonia carmina 
culta lyva. III. 437 femina quid faciat, 


cum sit vir levior ipsa? ‘que peut faire 
une femme contre un homme plus 
inconstant qu’elle?’ Here /évior is con- 
strued as lévior. Levior means ‘more 
effeminate,’ ‘licentious,’ Pers. 1, 82. 
Though based mainly on Ehwald 
and Marchesi M. Bornecque’s text is 
independent, and contains one in- 
genious though not entirely convincing 
solution of a crux hitherto unsolved, 
I. 515 lingula ne rigeat, the conjecture of 
M. Martha for lingua or linguam ne rigeat, 
rendered ‘que ta chaussure soit bien 
correctement noude.’ Cp. III. 444 
brevis in rugas lingula pressa suas. Some 
other innovations are not so satisfactory. 
Thus I. 29 usus opus movet hoc, for 
movet is adopted monet from a few late 
MSS. But movet ‘inspires’ is more 
effective; Am. III. 12, 16 ingenium 
movit sola Corinna meum. I. 472 tempore 
lenta pati frena docentur equi. Here lenta 
is replaced by dura, a conjecture of 
Francius; but Jenta is unimpeachable ; 
Tr. IV. 6. 3 tempore paret equus lentis 
animosus habenis. II. 346 quam, tu, dum 
capias, taedia nulla fuge. Here capiat is 
printed, a mere conjecture of Burman, 
though this is not stated in the note. 
No alteration is necessary, but the 
punctuation given above is required, 
because tu belongs to the imperative ; 
Hilberg, Die Gesetze der Wortstellung im 
Pentameter des Ovid, p. 201,725. II. 521 
dicta erit isse foras, quam tu fortasse 
videres. Here quom for quam is printed, 
a conjecture of M. Bornecque, appar- 
ently because of the subjunctive with 
fortasse. But, though rare, this is not 
unexampled; ex P. I. 1. 13 novitate roges 
Jortasse sub ipsa, Plaut. Pseud. 888 for- 
tasse tu non caedas. III. 440 Trota 
maneret praeceptis, Priami, st foret usa 
tuis. So reads M. Bornecque, and 
renders ‘Troie subsisterait encore, si 
elle avait écouté tes conseils, fille de 
Priam.’ As Priami could not stand for 
Priami filia, apparently it is intended 
as the vocative of the rare patronymic 
Priamis. But the lengthening of the 
final 7 of the Greek vocative, even at 
the pause of the caesura, is as im- 
possible as that of the final e of the 
Latin vocative required by Marchesi’s 
reading Priame. Both readings involve 
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a false quantity. Mr. Housman’s 
Priamis gives better the desired sense ; 
but can Priamis stand as vocative? 
Hardie’s Priamt, praeceptis (Class. Quart., 
V. 106) involves an impossible length- 
ening of the first syllable of Priamt 
(patronymic), to say nothing of the 
transposition of words. The truth 
was, I think, restored by Heinsius, 
praeceptis Priami si foret usa sui; Hil- 
berg /.c. p. 252. Here Ovid, as often, 
follows an unusual legend, in which 
Priam advised the surrender of Helen. 
III. 672 appears as Lemmiast et gladios 
in mea fata dabo, a conjecture of 
Heinsius, which involves the impossible 
elision of the final z of the Greek 
dative. The correct reading Lemniasin 
gladios was recovered by the other 
conjecture of Heinsius on H. 13, 
137; Hilberg Jc. p. 189. III. 720 ef 
quia mens semper, quod timet, esse putat. 


Here the already discredited conjecture 
of Heinsius, amans for mens is printed. 
If Ovid, who never elides when he can 
avoid it, had used that word, he would 
have written et guia semper amans. 

I have noticed a few mistakes and 
misprints. I. 513 munditie is due to 
Merkel, not Ehwald. I. 745 qua, attri- 
buted to Ehwald, is found in two of 
Marchesi’s MSS. II. 381 marita est, 
attributed to Brandt, is the reading of 
our best MS.R._ III. 242 ad, attributed 
to Burman, is the vulgate reading of 
the early printed editions. II. 540 
note: there is a misprint: it should be 
‘orbe R.’ III. 440 tuts, not sui, is the 
reading of R. Misprints are: p. 12, 
Housma for Housman ; p. 43, note on 
308, guaedem for quaedam ; p. 54, |. 612, 
hic for sic; p. 62, 1. 55 (translation), 
‘enore’ for ‘ encore.’ 


S. G. OwEN. 





THE LOEB HISTORIA AUGUSTA. 


The Scriptores Historiae Augustae. With 
an English translation by Davip 
MaGIE, Ph.D. In three volumes. 
Vol. I.: Pp. xxxvii+ 493. (The Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1922. Cloth, ros. net. 

Dr. Macie is the author of a useful 

work on the Greek equivalents em- 

ployed in the rendering of Roman titles 
and other technical terms of adminis- 
tration. In the preparation of the 
present volume he has received help 
from some of his colleagues, and is not 
to be held entirely accountable for such 
errors as have found their way into the 
translation. Thus in Hadr. 18. 1 omnis 
should be taken as accusative plural—z.e. 

‘whom the Senate had in every instance 

approved.’ In Marc. Ant. 10. 11 posce- 

ventur refers to the appointment, not the 

‘indictment’ of trustees. In the same 

biography (12. 1) for ‘just as one acts 

in a free state’ we should read ‘just as 
had been done in the days of the free 


Republic’; and the translation of cap. 
14. 5 is quite wrong. In Pert. 7. 10 
proscripsit does not mean ‘ outlawed,’ 
but ‘put up to auction.” These are 
blemishes which a careful revision might 
have removed. 

There are two introductory sections, 
the first dealing with the scope and 
literary character of the Historia Au- 
gusta, the second with the tradition. 
Dr. Magie tells us in his preface that 
‘a discussion of its authorship and 
sources, and of the theories which have 
found in it a work of the fourth or 
early fifth century, has, for reasons of 
space, been reserved for the second 
volume.’ Without such an enquiry the 
present introduction is of no great use, 
and might, in fact, prove misleading 
to unlearned readers. Criticism must, 
however, be deferred until the appear- 
ance of the promised discussion, which 
it is to be hoped will not long be 
delayed. H. STUART JONES. 





The Hellenistic Age: Aspects of Hellen- 
istic Civilisation treated by J. B. 
Bury, E. A. BarsBer, Epwyn 
Bevan, and W. W. Tarn. One vol. 
Pp. ix+151. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1923. 6s. net. 


THE HELLENISTIC AGE. 


WHEN you open a_ book (prettily 
bound and well printed) containing 
three lectures by Barber, Bevan and 
Tarn, and an essay by Bury, the whole 
entitled The Hellenistic Age, you expect 
a good deal. The subject is promising 
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indeed, fresh and important; and the 
title gave one hopes of a general treat- 
ment by acknowledged masters. But, 
on the whole, this book is disappointing. 
For one thing, so much is left out. 
Professor Bury, for instance, discusses 
the question of the decadence of Greece 
in the third and second centuries (or 
rather, emphatically denies it); but he 
does not lay stress on the difference in 
political conditions between the fourth 
and the third. The year 323-2, if any 
in history, marks the end of an epoch; 
the death of Demosthenes being particu- 
larly significant, for though not person- 
ally great either intellectually or morally, 
he was the last representative of 
government by discussion; and _ this 
sort of government is one of man’s 
great achievements, not greater if you 
like than government by soldier-kings, 
but certainly different. (Professor Bury 
is now ironical at itsexpense.) The fall 
of Athens in 262 (followed so soon by 
the death of Zeno—once more politics 
and philosophy coincide at Athens) 
marks the end of the hopeless struggle 
against conditions that had been decided 
sixty years before ; this period, 322-262, 
being of especial interest, for in it small 
states are endeavouring still to keep 
their independence and play an im- 
portant part in events, while great 
powers use them as pawns or crush 
them in their own struggles for mastery. 
This aspect is omitted by Professor 
Bury, though he emphasises’ the 
modernity of the Hellenistic age; and 
indeed (in my view) exaggerates it. 
For though in certain ways it is doubt- 
less more modern than the fourth 
century—the large and crowded cities, 
the increase alike of luxury and poverty, 
the anarchy of thought—just as is 
Rome under the Principate—yet I 
doubt if a European of to-day would 
‘much sooner get used to his new 
surroundings, if they were in one of the 
great Greek cities founded by the 
Macedonians, than if he were cast into 
the Athens or Syracuse of a hundred 
years back.’ For Plato could, after a 
time, somewhere, find himself at home 
in modern Europe (at least so we may 
still hope), as he would not have done 
in Alexandria or Antioch, any more than 
in Imperial Rome; and philosophy is 
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more significant than large cosmopolitan 
cities. 

Again, Mr. Barber, in his essay on the 
literature of this period, practically 
omits its greatest figure. In a sense, 
of course, there is more to be said 
about Herodas and the new frag- 
ments of Callimachus than about 
Theocritus ; but surely there is room 
for a new treatment of Theocritus (and 
Apollonius) in relation to the age, for an 
essay on the literature of the third 
century which shall be, within its 
limits, complete. As it is, Mr. Barber 
ends thus unhappily: ‘to take one 
instance out of many—Ovid, except for 
Alexandria, could scarcely have written 
his Metamorphoses, and not only modern 
literature but modern art as well would 
have been the poorer for the loss.’ I 
suppose so; but this is hardly a great 
monument to raise to an age which 
produced Theocritus. Even so, he is 
not very lucid: he appears to contrast 
Callimachus and Herodas in the range of 
their appeal, the public of the former 
being the cultured few, who ‘took 
refuge in “‘art for art’s sake,”’ that of 
the latter the lower classes, who ‘ con- 
soled themselves with the farcical and 
humorous, and with the frankly sensual 
—features which one or other of the 
various types of Mime was able to 
supply.’ But if there is one Greek 
author whose appeal is to the few and 
the learned, one playwright who wrote 
for a Little Theatre, it is Herodas. 

Mr. Bevan has an adequate chapter on 
Hellenistic philosophy, and is especially 
good on the Cynics and Epicureans; but 
much the most interesting of the essays 
is Mr. Tarn’s on the Social Question. 
Whether it is that statistics have a 
special attraction for scholars who have 
but little familiarity with them (this 
refers not to Mr. Tarn, but his readers), 
or because they enter, unfortunately, so 
little into Greek history, whatever it is, 
his attempts to establish curves of prices 
and wages between 350 and 250 B.c. 
from the evidence, chiefly, of the Delian 
inscriptions, and thence to explain many 
of the troubles of Greece in the third 
century (wages by no means keeping 
pace with the rise in prices), are very 
interesting. It may perhaps be doubted 
if there is really enough evidence to 
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warrant even his tentative conclusions, 
and if it is right to argue from Delos to 
Sparta (Mr. Tarn concludes with the 
reforms of Agis and Cleomenes). But 
the attempt must be made; and Mr. 
Tarn’s is one of the best of such, though 
it is a pity that he should suppose that 
it adds anything to the weight of the 
evidence to quote from Menander that 
a well-to-do man is ‘one who can live 
without borrowing.’ 

Most of this criticism is a grumbling 


complaint because the authors have not 
done what they did not set out to do. 
But we look for a more important book ; 
perhaps these authors will yet give us 
one. 

There is added to this book a useful 
appendix, containing a list of the more 
important objects (gems, vases, and 
an excellent statuette) in the Lewis 
Collection at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

A. W. GOMME. 





THE ROMAN OCCUPATION OF BRITAIN. 


The Roman Occupation of Britain. By 
F. HAVERFIELD. Revised by G. 
MacponaLp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1924. Cloth. 18s. net. 

WueEN Francis Haverfield died, nearly 

five years ago, he left behind him a vast 

collection of work, published and un- 
published, dealing with Roman Britain. 

It was by no means the only subject in 

which he had made himself an expert ; 

but it was a subject to which, as years 
went on, he had devoted an increasing 
proportion of his great energy, and in 
which he was everywhere accepted as 
the final authority. His published 
essays upon various matters connected 
with the subject ran into hundreds; 
and of this list many items were con- 
siderable in bulk and covered a large 
field ; but he had never carried out the 
task of reviewing the main conclusions 
of all this labour in a single volume. 

Had he lived longer, he would have 

done so; for the lectures he delivered 

at Oxford on the Ford foundation in 

1907 were designed to be a general 

discussion of Roman Britain, and he 

had already made some progress in 
revising these lectures for the press. 

This work has been completed by Dr. 

George Macdonald, and the result is 

the present volume, dedicated by the 

University of Oxford to the memory of 

William Camden, whose chair of history 

reached its tercentenary last year. The 

editor hassspared no pains to bring the 
text up to date, and has added a short 
biography of Haverfield and a list of his 
published writings, which make the 
book at once a perfectly reliable guide 
to the present state of knowledge con- 


cerning Roman Britain and a personal 
monument to the man who did more 
than any other to bring about that state. 
Haverfield, taking up the subject at the 
point to which it had been brought by a 
long line of ‘local antiquaries,’ found 
that the one thing needful in order to 
place it on a firmer basis was a com- 
parison between Britain and the other 
provinces of the Empire, this being the 
one thing that our local antiquaries had 
been unable to accomplish: and there- 
fore the mainspring of all his work was 
the interpretation of Roman Britain by 
reference to the Empire at large. ‘ One 
of his obiter dicta,’ Dr. Macdonald 
reminds us, was that ‘ it is of no use to 
know about Roman Britain in particu- 
lar unless you also know about the 
Roman Empire in general.’ It was 
more than an obiter dictum, perhaps: it 
was the working principle that underlay 
all his inquiries and that underlies every 
page of this book. How fruitful it was 
in his hands no one can realise who is 
not accustomed to comparing his work 
with that of his predecessors in the 
same field; for instance, his work on 
epigraphy with Bruce’s Lapidarium 
Septentrionale. The main fruit of the 
principle, and in a sense the main 
doctrine that Haverfield taught, was 
the ‘ Romanisation’ of Britain. Earlier 
antiquaries had tended to regard the 
Roman occupation of Britain as the 
control of a subject-race by an alien 
armed force: Haverfield, with his eyes 
opened by the analogy of other 
provinces, saw it as a period in which, 
with rapidity and with strangely little 
reluctance, Britain ‘in speech and 
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literature, in fashions, in art and 
architecture, in short, in the whole 
fabric of the habits of life, adopted 
Roman ways:’ not by any influx of 
Italian settlers, not by the spread of a 
race, but ‘by the influence of a higher 
civilisation on lower races fitted to 
assimilate it.’ It is possible that, in 
this or that detail, Haverfield exagger- 
ated the extent to which the Britons 
lost their Celtic civilisation in acquiring 
that of Rome. It is possible—and Dr. 
Macdonald himself, with scrupulous 
justice, points it out—that in such 
matters as religion the Briton remained 
a Briton at heart, even when he identi- 


fied his own gods nominally with those 
of the Romans. But these details do 
not affect the value of the principle 
which Haverfield laid down, and they 
do not alter the fact that in this volume 
we at last possess what has long been 
needed, an authoritative and trust- 
worthy guide to Romano-British history 
as awhole. Dr. Macdonald has already 
given us the standard work on the 
Antonine Wall; his piety towards the 
memory of a friend and his success in 
the difficult and responsible position of 
posthumous editor have now given us 
the standard work on Roman Britain. 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


BELOCH’S GRIECHISCHE GESCHICHTE. 


Griechische Geschichte. By K. J. 
Berocu. Vol. III., Part 2, Pp. x 
+504. One Vol. One coloured 
map. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1923. 


16 Marks (gold). 

THE second instalment of Beloch, Vol. 
III., for which we have not had to wait 
long, forms a commentary upon the 
running text of the previous part, and 
consists of a series of detached mono- 
graphs, mostly on pedigrees and time- 
tables. To those who are content with 
a mere window display of ready-made 
historical goods these monographs will 
not offer any attractions; but serious 
students who like to pry into the 
historian’s workshop will derive from 
them an _ excellent object-lesson in 
assembling and digesting the materials 
for a large-scale history. 

When materials prove refractory, 
Professor Beloch never fumbles, but at 
times tosses them away rather abruptly. 
He denies that King Cleombrotus took 
an army to Phocis in 374 B.c., although 
Xenophon, who was a contemporary 
and a competent observer of military 
movements, makes this statement twice 
over (pp. 236ft.). Herejects Xenophon’s 
further statement that Agesilaus’ veteran 
corps covered the 500 miles from Sestos 
to Boeotia in less than a month (p. 217); 
yet this performance compares poorly 
with Roberts’ march from Kabul to 
Kandahar. Despite Plutarch and Dio- 
dorus, he makes Alexander of Pherae 
into a son of Polydorus, simply because 


Alexander avenged Polydorus’ death 
(p. 81). He corrects the chronology of 
the Macedonian kings, invoking Syn- 
kellos against Herodotus, because 
Alexander I. and his son Perdiccas 
could not have reigned 85 years (p. 54); 
but a greater distance of time lies 
between the accession of Henry VIII. 
and the death of his daughter Elizabeth. 

Conversely Professor Beloch seems 
unduly conservative in one or two 
cases. Instead of making his choice 
between Plutarch’s and Callisthenes’ 
estimates of Alexander’s infantry force 
(30,000 and 40,000 men respectively), 
he explains away the difference by sup- 
posing that these authors rounded off 
an intermediate number in different 
directions (p. 323); and in his pedigree 
of the House of Macedon he retains 
Heracles ‘the son of Barsine and 
Alexander.’ 

But this is mere dust in the scales. 
Of far greater moment are the numerous 
improvements upon the previous state 
of our knowledge which this book offers. 
We may here mention, honoris causa, 
the dating of the Sacred War by evi- 
dence drawn from the accounts of the 
vaotrooi at Delphi; the delimitation of 
the western satrapies of Persia ; the re- 
searches into the constitution of Epirus, 
and of Sicily under Dionysius I. We 
would also draw attention to a new 
explanation of the Lion of Chaeroneia 
as a Macedonian memorial. This fits in 
well with the lion’s victorious pose, 
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which forms an obvious contrast with 
Thorvaldsen’s well-known memorial for 
Louis XVI.’s Swiss Guard. Moreover, 
whether Professor Beloch’s arguments 
carry conviction or not, they are always 
based on sound first-hand knowledge of 
the sources, andare expressed in refresh- 
ingly clear and terse language. 

In his opening chapters, which deal 
with the materials for fourth-century 
history, Professor Beloch refrains from 
the usual miracles in Quellenforschung. 
In regard to the Oxyrhynchus historian 
he effectively re-states the case for 
Cratippus and quite disposes of Theo- 


pompus, but he deals too curtly with 
Ephorus. 

Professor Beloch rounds off with two 
longer treatises on economics and sta- 
tistics. On the question of population 
he makes out a strong case for reducing 
the traditional estimates of the Athenian 
citizen body and a convincing case 
against the alleged number of slaves in 
Attica. In his last chapter he de- 
molishes Biicher’s theory that the 
Greeks remained in the same stage of 
economic development as the Zulus, 


praecipitemque Daren ardens agit aequore 


toto. 
M. Cary. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GREECE. 


The Achievement of Greece: A Chapter 
in Human Experience. By WILLIAM 
CHASE GREENE, Ph.D. Pp. viii+ 
334. Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard 
University Press, 1923. Price 16s. 

THIs is one of the books on the Greek 

Weltanschawung which are written in 

increasing numbers to guide and stimu- 

late the modern world in its search for 
instruction and inspiration from Greek 
life and literature. Presupposing some 
acquaintance with its subject it deals 
with the geographical setting, the 
history, the daily life, the literature and 
art, the political and moral ideals of 

Hellenic civilisation. The writer is 

sane and levelheaded; his general 

reading is wide; and he is not merely 
bent on writing a book, but, as his 
preface says, on a ‘ gradual approach to 

a personal attitude and a way of living’ 

through the study of ‘ the achievement, 

in success and in failure, of the ancient 

Greeks.’ The book justifies his claim 

and is a philosophy of life as well as a 

study of Greece. Professor Greene 

seems to us less happy in literature and 
art, because less personal and original 
in what he says on these subjects. He 
is at his best when he deals with philo- 
sophy and the Greek view of life: here 
he is interesting and suggestive. In 
dealing withthe later philosophy he is 
brief, and he seems unacquainted with 

Bevan’s brilliant Stoics and Sceptics, but 

his account of the general bearing of 

Platonism is as good as any we 

know. 


There are some dubious judgments— 
e.g., ‘ Not before Plato do we find old age 
regarded as not wholly gloomy.’ Does 
the portrait of Nestor or do the words 
of Solon bear this out? The view that 
the character of Oedipus is responsible 
for his tragedy spoils the play and is in- 
consistent with facts. And when Pro- 
fessor Greene writes ‘ the best hope that 
he (the Greek) could offer an unfortunate 
or sinful man who was in distress was 
that by the transmigration of souls he 
might in a new existence choose a better 
lot,’ we wonder, even if he omitted 
words which I have italicised, howmany 
passages he could produce where such 
a hope was offered. And Professor 
Greene has not escaped some of the 
dangers that beset the drawing of 
modern parallels : as when he says that 
Demosthenes ‘ trusted to the equivalent 
of a Monroe Doctrine,’ or writes that 
some ‘Greek artists worked in this 
way, unlike Rubens and Charles Dana 
Gibson.’ 

But every book that generalises and 
uses analogies with modern life offers 
handles to criticism such as these, and 
minor points of detail should not blind 
us to the merits of the book. It con- 
tains acute and just remarks, such as: 
‘the Greek towers above the law of the 
O.T. in his intellectual command of the 
problems of conduct’; or ‘ the danger of 
the Greek lies in too great exclusiveness 
and in pride of intellect; the danger of 
the Christian comes from indifference 
to personal effort and to all distinctions’ 
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{the statement lends itself to debate, 
but a profound truth underlies it). 
And apart from isolated passages, the 


CAESAR AND 


Some Problems in Roman History. Ten 
essays bearing on the administrative 
and legislative work of Julius Caesar. 
By E. G. Harpy, M.A., D.Litt., 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Pp. x1+330. Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press, 1924. 18s. net. 

The Catilinarian Conspiracy tn its Context. 
A re-study of the evidence. By 
E. G. Harpy. Pp. 115. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE gloomy forebodings uttered by 

Dr. Hardy in the preface to his edition 

of the Monumentum Ancyranum have 

happily proved false, and the very 
signal contributions to the study of 

Roman history which he has made in a 

remarkable series of articles are after all 

not to be entombed in the places of 
their publication. Thanks to the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, all the 
more important with one exception are 
collected here in a single volume; and 

the one exception is the work issued as a 

separate monograph by Mr. Blackwell. 
The larger of these two books opens 

with the paper called Some Notable 

Iudtcia Popult on Capital Charges, which 

leads up to a discussion of Cicero’s 

exile: thus it falls naturally together 
with other essays bearing on the years 
round about 63 and with the long re- 
study of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
Dr. Hardy's views on this episode, and 
particularly on the inwardness of the 
lex Servilia and the trial of Rabirius, 
are not only well known but widely 
accepted ; and though it is possible to 
raise doubts about the anxiety alleged 
to have been felt by Caesar and Crassus 
at the power of Pompeius, or to prefer 
the attitude of Dr. Rice Holmes towards 
Salljust’s statements about the proposals 
of Catiline in the summer of 64, the 
papers here which deal with these years 
remain as satisfactory a guide as can be 
had to the politics of a period which is 
still is some respects obscure. On 
questions of political manoeuvre such 
as these Dr. Hardy indeed is always 


book should be a help to students of 
Greek thought and to the cause which 
Professor Greene has at heart. 

R. W. LIVINGSTONE. 


HIS TIMES. 


interesting, but it is a legal issue which 
gives him his real opportunity ; he has 
all Mommsen’s enthusiasm for the nice 
distinctions of law, and a lucidity which 
Mommsen sometimes lacked in present- 
ing his conclusions. Only on one point 
of first-class importance is the convic- 
tion he carries not complete. There is 
a question connected with the Cati- 
linarian business which rarely, if ever, 
gets the consideration it deserves. 
What was the position on the morning 
of December 5,63? Should we follow 
Sallust (supported by Appian and Cas- 
sius Dio) and believe that there was 
serious risk of a successful attempt to 
rescue the prisoners in Rome? Or 
should we rather accept the suggestion 
made by Cicero in the published form 
of the Fourth Invective—the suggestion 
that thanks to his efforts the danger was 
negligible, and that the Senate was 
giving a cool and considered opinion, 
in circumstances where nothing had 
happened either to compel or to justify 
a declaration that the laws had ceased 
to run? If Cicero is really to be pre- 
ferred, well and good. But if not, 
the ingenuity which historians from 
Mommsen onwards have expended on 
the rights and wrongs of the unhappy 
consul seems somewhat misdirected. 
In spite of the late Dr. Piaumann 
we may still maintain that the ‘last 
decree’ was an intimation to the 
magistrates by the Senate that in 
its opinion a situation was likely to 
arise, as may happen even in states 
better governed than the Rome of 
Cicero’s time, wherewith the ordinary 
provisions of the law would not be 
adequate to deal. Then, when such a 
situation does arise, the steps taken to 
meet it, if they are adequate, must from 
the nature of the case be at least 
non-legal; and to discuss their legality, 
as Professor Meyer has rightly said, 1s 
beside the point. As Cato saw, their 
only and sufficient justification is their 
expediency. 
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With the second essay—which is 
on The Transpadane Question and the 
Alien Act of 65 or 64 B.C.—there enters 
Mr. Nap, a scholar whose remarkable 
views have occupied at least as much of 
Dr. Hardy’s time and space as they 
could rightly claim. Though it may 
not always be easy to accept the whole 
of Dr. Hardy’s case, as when he attacks 
Mommsen’s date for the provincialisa- 
tion of Cisalpine Gaul, it is difficult to 
wish for anything more cogent than his 
treatment of Mr. Nap either in this 
article or in the seventh, which dis- 
cusses what we may still call the lex 
Rubria of 49. Yet there is another 
chapter where Dr. Hardy’s criticism 
has a worthier object and is more 
admirable still. The sixth paper is one 
than which no better is in the book—the 
paper, the value of which is permanent, 
on Caesar’s Legal Position in Gaul from 
52 to 49 B.C. On this difficult and 
inevitable question Dr. Hardy’s argu- 
ment, with its refutation of Hirschfeld 
and Judeich, together with Dr. Rice 
Holmes’s examination of the still 
stranger theories lately propounded by 
Mr. Laqueur, are an achievement which 
3ritish scholarship may be proud to 
set beside the modern extravagances of 
Teutonic aberration. 

The last ninety odd pages of the book 
are devoted tothe Table of Heraclea: first 
is the article in which Dr. Hardy stated 
his own views, and then follows his 
reply to the criticisms of Professor Reid. 
That the author has done well to re- 
publish these contributions there can 


be no doubt. Some indeed may dis- 
agree on points of detail and refuse, for 
instance, to believe that the lex Mamilia 
Roscia Peducaea Alliena Fabia belongs 
to the first consulship of Caesar, or that 
municipium fundanum means anything 
but the municipium of Fundi. Others 
again, risking the wrath which Dr. 
Hardy rightly reserves for those who 
hold ‘all that is not German not 
germane,’ may murmur a suspicion that 
Dr. von Premerstein has come nearer to 
giving a final account of this entertain- 
ing document than any of his predeces- 
sors. Yet still we have here as com- 
plete and convincing an argument as 
could be desired to one most vital 
conclusion, which is ‘that there is a 
preponderance of probability through- 
out, and in many points a preponder- 
ance of actual evidence, in favour of 
attributing every provision contained in 
the inscription to the legislation of 
Caesar’s dictatorship.’ 

Such in bare and meagre outline are 
two most valuable books, to which it is 
impossible to do justice within the 
limits of a review. No more, however, 
need be said of them than this—that 
they will worthily stand beside the other 
works of a scholar who, despite the 
heaviest of all handicaps wherewith 
nature can afflict a man, has played a 
foremost part in the advancement of his 
subject, and has produced results for 
which younger workers in the same 
field will be grateful as a guide and 
an example. 

HuGH Last. 


ANATOLIAN STUDIES. 


Anatolian Studtes presented to Sir William 
Mitchell Ramsay. Edited by W. H. 
3UCKLER and W. M. CaLpEerR. Pp. 
XXxVlll+ 479. Fourteen plates. Man- 
chester: University Press, 1923. Cloth, 
36s. net. 

THIs well-edited and well-printed volume 

approves itself at the outset by a vivid 

portrait of the Master to whom it is 

dedicated, and a chronological list com- 
piled by Miss A. M. Ramsay of his 
widely - scattered publications. The 
need of such a bibliography was felt 
even thirty-five years ago by M. Georges 
Perrot. 


The book disarms the objection often 
urged against similar collections, that 
they bind together incongruous articles 
which would better have been distributed 
to diverse journals. The studies here 
presented gain a certain unity from 
their close relation to Sir William Ram- 
say’s work, from their geographical 
connexion, and from the fact that they 
are mainly the products of the explora- 
tions and investigations of a particular 
time, just before the war. It must, 
however, be confessed that there is 
diversity enough among thirty - two 
essays on special points dispersed over 
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so large an area and so long a period. 
Only a Ramsay could review them all. 

We have here three articles on the 
early languages of Asia Minor. Mr. 
Arkwright, confining himself to a field 
in which he knows every stone, builds 
a foundation which, in spite of his 
warning, seems to be secure for the 
interpretation of the Lycian epitaphs. 
Mr. Fraser, with scantier materials, 
seeks to establish the suggestions that 
Lydian is related to Etruscan, belongs 
to the same family as the Caucasian 
languages, and has been affected by 
Indogermanic influences. Mr. Sayce, 
ranging over the whole peninsula but 
concerned chiefly with Hittite and its 
neighbours, gives rein to his speculative 
genius. 

Another trilogy deals with the history 
of Eastern Asia Minor before the Persian 
conquest. History is not a very hopeful 
enterprise when many of the places 
mentioned cannot be fixed within a 
hundred miles, cardinal dates may vary 
by more than a century, and (e.g.) ‘such 
a syllable as -ma in a name may quite 
conceivably have been pronounced wa 
or va. Where were Kissuwadna and 
Arzawa? When did Labarnas or Tla- 
barnas reign? Did Mazaca get its name 
from the Mushki? Is Mita really Midas? 
Does Candaules mean ‘ dog-throttler,’ 
or simply ‘son of Kanda’? Mr. Olm- 
stead sets out to give ‘a connected 
story’ of relations between Assyria and 
Asia Minor in the ninth to seventh 
centuries B.c., but, although there are 
constant factors in it, the story resolves 
itself into a catalogue of occasional 
raids and detached episodes. The 
Assyrian records are sunlight to the 
obscurity of the Hittite documents, 
and Mr. Hall, dealing with the second 
millennium B.c., is often reduced to 
groping in the dark. Mr. Hogarth 
brings in fresh arguments from the 
geographical and stylistic grouping of 
the Hittite monuments, but their ad- 
justment to the literary evidence remains 
largely conjectural. 

Three other articles treat mainly of 
Pontus and the adjoining Roman pro- 
vinces. M.Chapot judiciously discusses 
some of the nice questions, including 
that of the Pontic koina, involved in 
the determination of the north boundary 


of Galatia at various dates. M.Cumont 
gives a masterly sketch of the policy 
which led the Roman emperors to 
annex Pontus Polemoniacusand Armenia 
Minor, andcomments on the Nicopolitan 
inscription which certifies us of an 
Armeniarch. Mr. Anderson applies 
Pontic and other data to the important 
problem of the time and place at which 
Strabo wrote his Geography. He makes 
a strong case for his conclusion that 
Strabo’s work, already falling out of 
date in 6 B.c., was finished by 2 B.c., 
and only slightly revised many years 
later, and was composed neither at 
Amasia nor at Rome, but at some 
Greek city remote from both. Never- 
theless, it is strange that Strabo should 
have attributed Neapolis and Pompei- 
opolis, hard by his birthplace, to the 
province of Pontus (from which he 
knew that they, at all events that 
Neapolis, had been divorced for over 
thirty years), if they had been assigned 
to Galatia on their reannexation to the 
empire in 6 B.c. The evidence for 
their incorporation into Galatia at that 
date imposes acquiescence, but it is 
still circumstantial, not direct, and 
Strabo’s friends may still cherish a 
mental reservation in his favour. If 
Sebastia, attached apparently to Pontus 
Galaticus in 2 B.c., ‘ was restored to its 
old connexion’ on the annexation of 
Polemoniacus in A.D. 64, is it impossible 
that Neapolis and Pompeiopolis may 
have been restored to Pontus on the 
annexation of Paphlagonia in 6 B.c., 
and transferred to Galatia at a later 
date? In another context Mr. Leaf, 
who contributes an account of Scepsis 
in the Troad, vindicates Strabo’s accu- 
racy by a neat emendation, which 
removes an old difficulty in fixing the 
site. Not less ingenious is his use of 
the change from Aeolic A to Ionic H 
in the name of the city on its coinage. 
Yet another triad of papers owes its 
origin to the American excavations at 
Sardis. Mr. D. M. Robinson publishes 
two epitaphs; the late Mr. H. C. Butler 
makes a very suggestive comparison 
between columns on high bases in the 
great temple at Sardis and the sculp- 
tured pedestals from the Artemisium at 
Ephesus; Mr. Buckler has a subject 
which will appeal to us all at the present 
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moment in his excellent discussion of 
labour disputes in the province of Asia, 
and particularly of the Sardian builders’ 
trade union agreement, of which he 
gives a much improved text. To these 
Sardian studies may be appended Dr. 
Keil’s statistical paper on the religious 
cults of Lydia, which he applies to 
illustrate the racial strata in the popu- 
lation, and with it M. Pace’s chapter 
on the sanctuary and worship of Diana 
of Perga. 

Among epigraphical articles by emi- 
nent authorities, the most notable are 
Professor Wilhelm’s expert corrections 
of several important inscriptions (e.g., 
the letter of Diogenes to Antipater at 
Oenoanda, the Cyzicene decree in honour 
of Antonia Tryphaena, the choragic 
inscriptions of Iasos), M. Haussoullier’s 
audacious tour de force in restoring an 
inscription from Susa with reference to 
the family of Seleucus IV., and M. 
Grégoire’s publication of three docu- 
ments valuable for Byzantine history. 

Mr. Calder’s thoroughly competent 
and admirable study of the epigraphy 
of the Anatolian heresies brings us to 
the Christian category, in which it is 
the most solid and weighty contribution. 
Dr. Deissmann throws out the interest- 
ing suggestion of a kilometric test to 
decide whether S. Paul’s Epistles of 
Captivity were addressed from Ephesus 
or from Rome. M. Salomon Reinach is 
not convincing in his interpretation of 
7a apyeta in Ignatius’ Epist. ad Phila- 
delph.8. M. Delahaye writes of Euchaita 
and S. Theodore with equal erudition 
and charm. 

Miss Ramsay illustrates the lattice 
screens and other objects represented 


STRABO ON 


Strabo on the Troad. Book XIII., Chap. 
I. By WALTER Lear. Pp. xlviil+ 
352. 20 plates and 8 maps. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1923. 
Cloth, 25s. net. 

In 1914 the Hellenic Society, at the 

call of Dr. Leaf, undertook the organisa- 

tion of an edition of Strabo’s descrip- 

tion of Asia Minor (Books XII. to XIV. 

of his Geography) as a first instalment 

of ‘such an edition of Strabo as should 


on Isaurian monuments, but their re- 
lation to ecclesiastical architecture 
seems very doubtful. Beside this rustic 
‘art’ the bronze relief of Eros and 
Psyche from Amisus, published by Dr. 
Wiegand, appears to be a veritable chef 
a’ ceuvre ! 

Mr. E. S. G. Robinson shows that 
the archer on early coins of Soli is an 
Amazon. Mr. Hill, who supplements 
the British Museum catalogues of coins 
of South Asia Minor, recognises Maus- 
sollus (and Artemisia ?) on coins of Cos. 
Dr. Zahn is less successful in identifying 
Musa, wife of Phraates 1V., on a ring 
at the Hague. 

M. Rostovtzeff, in a clever essay, 
investigates the secret of the power 
and prosperity of the Pergamene kings. 
Many of his suggestions are acceptable, 
but he overestimates the resources of 
Mysia. Between the Cyzicene and the 
valley of the Caicus, between the plain 
of Thebe and the Tembris, there is 
little of value to exploit, and not much 
except timber in the interior of the 
Troad. The sources of the wealth of 
the Pergamene kings, so far as not 
derived from trade and exchange, are 
to be sought south and eastwards rather 
than north and westwards. Perhaps, 
after agency and banking, commerce 
and transport yielded their biggest 
revenue, and they seem to have aimed 
at securing control of the main outlets 
for the exports of Lydia and Phrygia. 
On this point M. Kadet’s proposal to 
put the Carian Eumenia in a pass north 
of Telmessus has some bearing. 

If few scholars will appreciate all 
these studies, few will not find several 
to interest them. 

J. A. R. Munro. 


THE TROAD. 


focus the results of modern investiga- 
tion and form the basis for far-reaching 
studies in social economics.’ True as 
it is that two-thirds of the results of 
modern investigation in ancient Asia 
Minor concern the four centuries follow- 
ing Strabo’s death, Strabo lived in time 
to see the Roman imperial system at 
work, and to grasp its meaning; and his 
text must be the starting-point of a 
systematic study of the economic and 
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political geography of Asia Minor under 
the Empire as well as in earlier periods. 

If a review must be held to connote 
responsible criticism by a fellow-worker 
in the same field, no man alive is com- 
petent to review Dr. Leaf’s contribution 
to his own scheme, which is appropri- 
ately devoted to Strabo’s chapter on the 
Troad: appropriately, not only because 
Dr. Leaf is its author, but because the 
Troad is an Asia Minor in parvo. The 
reviewer must know his Homer by 
heart, must have looked carefully into 
the Quellengeschichte of Strabo, must be 
at home both in the local history of the 
Troad and in the history of its topo- 
graphical and archaeological explora- 
tion, and had better have been over the 
country Strabo in hand. Such is Dr. 
Leaf’s equipment for his task. In its 
execution he has divided his space 
judiciously between a_ geographical 
description of the Troad (all except the 
eastern portion from autopsy), a discus- 
sion of Strabo’s sources for this chapter 
(from which it emerges that Strabo 
depended slavishly, if not always com- 
fortably, on Demetrios of Skepsis, and 
did not always understand his guide’s 
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description of a region unknown to 
himself), the Greek text of the chapter 
(based on Kramer, but reviewed in the 
light of fuller geographical knowledge: 
cf. J-H.S. XXXVII.), and a translation 
of each section accompanied by a com- 
mentary. In these commentaries we 
meet once more the familiar combina- 
tion of scholar and man of affairs; 
discussions of Homeric topography or 
genealogy, and of Graeco-Roman in- 
scriptions and coins, wise remarks on 
Greek geographical language, and criti- 
cisms of the text of Strabo, lead up to 
discoveries of modern geologists and 
mining engineers, the Black Sea Pilot, 
even (p. 248) the bursting of thermo- 
meters; and we carry away a clear 
impression of the facts of geography 
which help to shape history. 

It has been Dr. Leaf’s good fortune 
to be at once the author and the apyy 
xwnoews Of much fruitful work in the 
Homeric field. In the edition of Strabo 
which the future will assuredly bring 
forth, his collaborators will do well if 
they build worthily of the foundations 
so truly and so massively laid in this 
volume. W. M. CALDER. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Geschichte der romischen Kaiserzeit. Von 
Hermann Dessau. Erster Band. Bis 
zum ersten Thronwechsel. One vol. 
Pp. 585. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1924. 18 Marks. 

THE time is over-ripe for a new history 
of the Roman Empire, and every one 
who is familiar with Professor Dessau’s 
work will take up his first volume with 
lively expectation. No man is better 
fitted by fulness of exact knowledge, 
won by lifelong devotion, to undertake 
thetask. It is a task before the magni- 
tude of which most men would recoil: 
the more honour to the scholar who has 
not been deterred by the stupendous 
mass of material with which the 
historian of the Empire has now to 
deal. 

The reader, however, will be some- 
what puzzled by the book. It is 
planned on a large scale. Though the 
reign of Augustus is bound to occupy a 
disproportionate space, nearly 600 pages 


for forty-four years (and even so, as we 
shall see, the picture is hardly com- 
plete) indicate that the finished work will 
run into many volumes. Yet a cursory 
glance shows that thereis disappointingly 
little in the way of documentation, and 
the careful reader will soon find himself 
disconcerted by the absence of references, 
or even of adequate argument, in sup- 
port of many categorical statements. 
He will find also that the extremely 
sparing use of notes leads to the 
annoying and inartistic insertion of 
parentheses, of sometimes twenty or 
thirty lines in length. He may sigh 
over the present-day expense of printing, 
which he must assume to be the cause; 
but, as he proceeds, he will find that he 
is not expected to have a school-boy’s 
understanding of such elementary things 
as the meaning of lictors, proconsul, 
grammaticus, pentereis, and the like. 
He will find, too, a studied avoidance 
of Latin terms and titles, which are 
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translated or paraphrased for his 
benefit. 

In all this, no doubt, Professor 
Dessau has been obeying, not his own 
instinct, but the instructions of his 
publishers. That still leaves us 
wondering. The publishers must 
have had some particular ‘ market’ 
in view. For what class of readers, 
then, is this history of the Empire 
intended? There is not a word by 
way of preface to enlighten us. We 
may suppose that it is designed to fill 
the place of Mommsen’s unwritten 
fourth volume (though it appears that 
the provinces are also to be treated). 
Even so, it was unfortunate that the 
fundamental defect of Mommsen’s his- 
tory should be repeated; and for the 
general reader the narrative is too long 
and too detailed, and the style rather 
too austere. 

The book is divided into six chapters : 
a sketch of the rise of Augustus and of 
the situation in 30 B.c. (14 pp.), the 
founding of the imperial system of 
government (48 pp.), Augustus’ ad- 
ministration, including the reform of 
morals, the Senate and the magis- 
tracies, finance, the army, and the 
capital (297 pp.), the defence and ex- 
tension of the Empire (93 pp.), the 
imperial family and the succession 
(32 pp.), and the Emperor’s relations to 
literary men and movements (IOI pp.). 
As might be expected, the exposition is 
thoroughly scholarly, griindlich and 
inhaltreich. While in general prudently 
conservative and free from the tendency 
to be blown about by every new wind 
of doctrine (apt sometimes in these 
days to assume extravagant forms), the 
narrative shows throughout careful and 
independent judgment and offers not a 
few fresh points of view. Not infre- 
quently, and usually with good grounds, 
the author dissents from the conclusions 
of his own master Mommsen. Thus 
he very rightly throws overboard the 
theory of Dyarchy (a strange mis- 
spelling followed by most later scholars, 
to say nothing of our politicians and 
officials) as inapplicable to the political 
reconstruction of Augustus, or again 
the view that the use made by the 
Emperor of committees of the Senate 
indicated an earnest endeavour to give 


that body an effective influence on the 
administration of public affairs. The 
whole subject of the Senate (like that of 
the magistracies, which might perhaps 
have been dealt with more briefly) is well 
treated, and the conclusion that it was 
little better than a puppet-show, though 
it retained prestige and even usefulness 
for centuries, will not provoke dissent. 
The other departments of adminis- 
tration are described with similar 
thoroughness. But throughout there are 
too many ex cathedra statements, of which 
it might not unfairly be said that they 
are insufficiently argued or not argued 
at all. When in Tacitus’ somewhat 
obscure characterisation, posito II [viri 
nomine consulem se ferens et ad tuendam 
plebem tribunicio iure contentum, the et is 
explained as et mox (in 23 B.c.), ‘ which 
Tacitus indeed might have said but did 
not need to say,’ we have an inter- 
pretation which one would wish to 
see justified by similar usage on the 
author’s part. Proof, too, is required 
of the view that in 27 B.c. the whole of 
Spain went to Augustusand that Further 
Spain remained undivided for decades 
in his hands (pp. 33, 188), a view which 
was put forward in the commentary to 
Inscr. Sel. 103 (in or after 2 B.c.) but 
for which there seems to be no real 
evidence. We should also have liked a 
reference to the evidence for the state- 
ment -made in the section on finance 
that in Republican times it was only sel- 
dom that the tithes were paid in natura, 
but that the tax-payers or the city 
administrations on their behalf com- 
pounded with the publicant by paying 
sums of money. 

The section on the army (105 pp.) 
contains much interesting matter lucid- 
ly set forth, but there are points on 
which we should have welcomed a 
more explicit statement of the actual 
evidence for the Augustan period—e.g., 
in regard to the appointment as cen- 
turions of men without any military 
training, including cadets of equestrian 
families who resigned the privileges of 
their rank. Nor is it clear why it is 
held that the idea of tribunus semestris 
(a title confined in fact to the imperial 
period) ‘stammt gewiss aus der re- 
publikanischen Zeit.’ The appointment 
in 2 B.C. of two prefects of the Guard 
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was, it is suggested, possibly due to the 
desirability of ensuring ‘einheitliche 
Fiihrung’ of the groups of cohorts 
stationed in different parts of Italy; later 
a single prefect was appointed, at all 
events there was only one in A.D. 14 
(which hardly proves the point), because, 
when imperial journeys to distant parts 
became rarer, the Guard was more and 
more kept together in and near Rome; 
after Tiberius’ experience the double 
appointment was reintroduced, but cer- 
tainly for other reasons than those 
which actuated Augustus. It is not 
manifest how this certainty is attained, 
especially as Tiberius in A.D. 14 gavea 
colleague to the one existing prefect. 
A more important point is the reason 
of the practical cessation of recruiting 
in Italy for the legions after A.D. 70, 
which Mommsen attributed to deliberate 
policy. ‘An exclusion of Italy,’ says 
Professor Dessau, ‘from legionary or 
any other form of military service was 
never contemplated and never carried 
out.’ But is the fact that recruiting 
was resumed in the troubled times of 
the second and third centuries really 
relevant to the issue? The other 
arguments are that there was no dis- 
trust of Italians (which Mommsen 
declared to be an increasingly dominant 
feature of imperial history), and that it 
would have been a singular distrust 
which relieved the suspected people of 
onerous legionary service and filled the 
praetorian cohorts with them—but the 
questions are: was it relief, and were 
there any good grounds for distrust ? 
The explanation given by Professor 
Dessau, that the legions were now sup- 
plied with recruits from regions nearer to 
them, seems to be merely a statement 
of the fact. We may note as a curious 
omission the absence of any mention of 
the collegia tuvenum, which afford clear 
evidence of the sources to which 
Augustus and his successors looked for 
a supply of officers and men. 

The work of Augustus in defending 
and expanding the Empire is well 
described, but in the treatment of the 
Armenian question undue stress is laid 
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on purely political and military con- 
siderations: cultural conditions (which 
are barely alluded to) and geographical 
conditions (which are left out) were 
important factors. Geography should 
also have been used to elucidate the 
course of conquest in the Balkan penin- 
sula; and we should have thought that 
the evidence permits a much closer 
fixation of the date of the establishment 
of the Moesian province than ‘if not 
immediately [after ca. II B.C.], yet 
probably not much later.’ 

The concluding chapter on literature 
is rather long (especially for Vergil and 
Horace) and seems to attribute too 
great influence to patrons like Maecenas: 
in any case it is abundantly clear, and 
attested by archaeological remains, that 
the sentiments of the poets gave exact 
and welcome expression to the feelings 
of the mass of the population. As 
regards Ovid’s banishment, the author 
upholds the general view which con- 
nects it with the fall of the younger Iulia 
(pp. 467 ff., 532 ff.)—without discussing 
the not very serious difficulties that 
have been raised—and the unhappy 
poet’s own words leave, indeed, little 
doubt that he witnessed occurrences 
which were painful to the Emperor and 
which were to be buried in silence (cur 
aliquid vidi ? etc.). ‘ Eben damit er es 
nicht sage,’ say Professor Dessau, ‘ war 
er ja nach Tomis verschickt worden,’ 
which is perhaps as near the truth as 
we Can get. 

Detailed as the narrative is, the 
picture which it gives of the Augustan 
age is incomplete. No use is made of 
archaeological monuments (other than 
epigraphical) which bear eloquent wit- 
ness both to the ideas that inspired 
Augustus and to the feelings of the 
people towards his rule. Still more 
notable is the absence of any description 
of the economic and social conditions 
of the period. There are some indica- 
tions that this subject is merely deferred 
to the next volume. We hope so: to 
omit the economic history of the Empire 
would be to leave the most vital part of 
the story untold. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 
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TWO BOOKS ON ARISTOTLE. 


Aristoteles. Grundlegung einer Ge- 
schichte seiner Entwicklung. By 
WERNER JAEGER. Large 8vo. Pp. 
423. Berlin: Weidmann, 1923. 


Aristotle. By W. D. Ross. Large 
8vo. Pp. vi+300. Frontispiece. 
London: Methuen, 1923. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


PROFESSOR JAEGER’S object is to look 
at the philosophy of Aristotle in the 
making. He first tries to reconstruct 
from fragments the argument of three 
of the early lost writings. He then uses 
his results in analysing the most im- 
portant works of the Aristotelian Corpus, 
so as to show that there is a develop- 
ment within them continuous with 
the development which led up to 
them. 

The author believes that three main 
epochs can be distinguished in Aristotle’s 
thinking. There is an early period in 
which he was a whole-hearted, though 
never a merely imitative, follower of 
Plato; there is a final period of 
maturity when as head of the Lyceum 
he emphasised his dissent from the 
Academy ; and between these there is 
a time of transition during which, in 
Asia Minor in Lesbos and in Macedonia, 
he was breaking away from Plato and 
creating his own philosophy. 

The evidence for the first period is 
found in fragments of the Eudemus and 
the Protrepticus. The date of the 
Eudemus is fixed at about 354. The 
surviving fragments have an unmis- 
takably Platonic ring. The subject, the 
arguments, the atmosphere recall the 
Phaedo. It is hardly too much to say 
that if Aristotle meant seriously what 
the fragments show him to have said, 
he still believed, in the year 354, in the 
survival after death of the whole per- 
sonality (and not merely of reason or 
of active reason), and that he based 
his belief on the Theory of Forms. 
Those who wish to deny that Aristotle 
had a ‘Platonic’ period must explain 
these fragments as ‘popular’ or as 
‘purple patches,’ or must boldly deny 
that Aristotle wrote them. The more 
reasonable hypothesis, if it is supported 
by other early fragments, is that Aris- 
totle meant what he said, and that, at 
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this date, he accepted the metaphysics 
of Plato as the basis of his philosophy. 

The dialogue form was not used in 
the Protrepticus, which was a letter in 
defence of the philosophic life, ad- 
dressed in the true Platonic spirit to a 
practical statesman, the Cyprian tyrant 
Themison. Fragments of this letter, 
persuasively identified and interpreted, 
are important material for Jaeger’s 
reconstruction. The starting-point is 
the Hortensius of Cicero, which is said 
by Trebellius Pollio to have been 
written on the model of Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus. Now Bywater pointed 
out half a century ago (Journal of Phil- 
ology, Vol. II.) that there is a close 
likeness between fragments of the 
Hortensius and passages in the Pro- 
trepticus of Iamblichus, who, in the 
time of Constantine the Great, com- 
piled this Serious Call to the Philo- 
sophic Life partly from neo-Platonic 
sources, partly from Plato himself, but 
to the extent of about one third of the 
book from a Peripatetic original. By- 
water believed that an examination of 
Iamblichus made it probable that this 
original was the Protrepticus of Aristotle. 
This general conclusion was accepted 
by V. Rose? and by the most recent 
editor?of Iamblichus’ handbook. Jaeger 
attempts to fix more precisely the limits 
of Aristotelian matter, and then pro- 
ceeds to its interpretation. 

The central idea of the restored Pro- 
trepticus is ppovnots. The word has 
here not the later ‘ Aristotelian’ sense 
of ‘ practical wisdom,’ but a Platonic 
sense, which combines creative know- 
ledge of Good with speculative insight 
into pure Being. (In E.N. VI. the 
word recovers its original everyday 
meaning.) And there is _ further 
evidence that the writer of the Pro- 
trepticus believed in the Theory of 
Forms. The statesman, we are told, 
must derive laws amo ris picews adTis 
Kal THs adnOeias. Unlike other artists, 
he can obtain his standards am’ adtav 
tav mpwrev ; he is Gearys of the things 
themselves, not of psunyata. Now 


1 Aristotelis Fragmenta, Teubner, 1886 
2 Pistelli, Teubner, 1888. 
N 
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avra Ta mwpa@ta must mean, not the 
‘Aristotelian’ universals, but the 
xopiota in, and avtn 7 pious is the 
supersensible world, and not the gvaus 
of the later Aristotle. Further, the 
objects of philosophic knowledge which 
the statesman must contemplate are of 
all things most exact. Now it is just 
this exactness of the Forms that was 
most strongly emphasised in the later 
doctrine of Plato. 

Bywater did not fail to observe the 
Platonism of such passages, but, 
adopting the current explanation, he 
called them ‘concessions to popular or 
Platonic notions.’ 

The chief document for the second or 
transitional period is the dialogue zrepi 
girocogias, of which we have rather 
unsatisfactory fragments largely derived 
from Cicero’s De Natura Deorum. So 
far as the dialogue can be recovered and 
interpreted, it indicates that Aristotle 
had now given up the Theory of Forms, 
and was trying to reconstruct theo- 
logical first principles in scientific form. 
Mind is the prime mover, but the 
conception is worked out scientifically 
by means of the hypothesis (also found 
in the Academic Epinomis) of sidereal 
souls. 

In many respects the dialogue re- 
sembles portions of the Metaphysics, 
and, if it is correctly ascribed to the 
time when Aristotle was lecturing to 
the little circle of Platonists at Assos, 
it helps us in analysing the works of 
Aristotle’s maturity, especially the 
Metaphysics. There is no space here 
even to summarise the brilliant and 
sustained argument by which Jaeger 
seeks to establish the order of composi- 
tion and the inter-relations of this 
loosely knit series of essays. The 
turning-point of Aristotle’s thought is 
found to be an altered conception of the 
nature and subject-matter of meta- 
physical thought, which comes to be 
regarded not as the contemplation of 
the supersensible, but as the study of 
the grades of Being. The change is 
complete in Books Z-@. These books, 
originally a separate treatise epi ovcias, 
containing the typically Aristotelian 
doctrines of Form and Matter, Poten- 
tiality and Act, were fitted on to an 
earlier work (still preserved in the 


Metaphysics), which had gradually grown 
out of the criticism of ywpiopes with 
which Aristotle had been busied at 
Assos. Even within the remnants 
of this earlier part of the Metaphysics 
different strata can bedetected. There 
is an earlier (Book A) and a later 
(Book M) criticism of the Forms. 
K cc. 1-8 is earlier than B in its present 
form. TE belong to the earlier, though 
not to the earliest period. The discus- 
sion of A is especially interesting. 
This book has no connexion with the 
rest of the work, and is a complete 
outline of philosophy, dealing in cc. 1-5 
with Matter and Form, Potentiality and 
Act, and in cc. 6-10 with the unmoved 
mover and the supefsensible. It is a 
symptom of early date that the second 
part only is regarded by its author as 
metaphysics; the rest is preparatory. 
But within this second half c. 8 stands 
out as different in style and sub- 
stance from its context. Its reference 
to Callippus dates it after 330, and its 
substitution of fifty or more movers of 
the planetary spheres for one unmoved 
mover (a sign of the increasing pre- 
dominance of ‘experience’ over ‘ con- 
templation’) represents a_ belated 
attempt of Aristotle (doubtless in a 
detached memorandum) to bring his 
metaphysics into line with the latest 
astronomy. 

To the ethical and political works the 
same general scheme is fruitfully 
applied. Here as elsewhere ‘the purely 
Aristotelian is only half of Aristotle.’ 
The Eudemian Ethics is intermediate 
in date and doctrine between the Pro- 
trepticus and the Nicomachean Ethics. 
The contrast, which readers of the 
Politics find so abrupt, between the 
Platonic method of Utopia-building at 
the beginning and end of the work, and 
the realistic treatment of existing states 
in A-Z is explained by relating the 
former to the Platonic spirit of the 
Protrepticus and the latter to that in- 
creasing devotion to experience which 
culminates in the Aristotelian catalogue 
of constitutions. 

Jaeger presentsa broad front to attack. 
But, whatever criticism is directed 
against details, the main argument 1s 
worked out with a fullness and con- 
sistency which compel admiration and 
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forbid a summary dismissal of his con- 
clusions. A lingering doubt remains 
whether it is right to accept, as Jaeger 
implicitly does, Aristotle’s own view 
that ywpiopos is of the essence of the 
Forms. Perhaps Aristotle interpreted 
Plato one-sidedly all along,and criticised 
him the more unsparingly because he 
had himself once accepted the doctrine 
of ywpiouds unreservedly. 

Mr. Ross’s book does not claim the 
same kind of originality as Professor 
Jaeger’s. But it is a great achievement 
to have given in 290 pages a clear and 
detailed account of all the relatively 
complete works of Aristotle. For the 
most part the author is not concerned 
to dispute about interpretations of the 
text, but is content to put forward 
(though not dogmatically) the view to 
which he has himself been led—a view 
which must always command respect. 
Criticism he has confined within narrow 


limits, but he finds space to point out 
difficulties in Aristotle’s argument, to 
suggest (without elaborating) com- 
parisons with modern philosophers, and 
to distinguish those parts of his 
scientific writings which still repay 
study from those which modern enquiry 
has made obsolete. 

Nothing could be better than this 
book for a student who knows some- 
thing of Aristotle at first hand, and 
must be content for the time being with 
a full summary of other parts of his 
work. 

The printing and proof-reading of 
the book are excellent. In note 3 on 
page 5 read orod. Is ‘self-respect’ 
(p. 204) an adequate translation of 
peyarowuyia? And is it not mis- 
leading to say (p. 205) that ‘in his 
detailed treatment’ of conduct Aristotle 
‘ becomes an intuitionist ’? 


P. W. Dopp. 


THE BUDE TACITUS. 


Tacite, Annales. Livres I.-III. Texte 
établi et traduit par H. GoELZER. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1923. Paper, 16 francs. 

THE introduction is good, and on the 

sources and method of Tacitus it is 

copious. In the list of editions ‘qui 
ont quelque importance’ one misses the 
name of Furneaux. 

In the Latin text there is no novelty 
except the number of its misprints. 
Such things as ‘seniog et uia’ (II. xlii. 
6) can be put right after a moment’s 
thought, but ‘discidium’ for ‘dis- 
cordium’ (I. xxxviii. 1) and ‘ Vannuo’ 
for ‘ Vannio’ (II. Ixiii. g) may mislead. 

The French version strikes me as 
loose, and it shows no sense of Tacitean 
subtleties. In I. viii. 7 ‘remisit Caesar’ 
is translated ‘César y consentit,’ in 
I. Ixxxi. 3 ‘les seuls’ and ‘ceux’ must 
change places, in III. xxvii. 1 ‘finis 
aequi iuris’ is misunderstood. In the 
French text also the misprints are 
many and ugly, and the Latinless 
reader will be baffled by ‘ports’ for 
“ponts’ (I. xx. 1), ‘décision’ for ‘ déri- 
Sion’ (II. iv. 5), ‘ mettait ’ for ‘ mettrait’ 
(II. xxi. 3). 


As for the notes, they could not be 
much worse if the proofs had never 
been read. On p. 83 we find ‘ Dius 
Cassius’ and ‘ Bouchie-Leclercq’; on 
p- 93 the battle of Lake Regillus is 
dated ‘258 av. J.C.’ (for ‘A.V.C.’). 
Many of the critical notes are mis- 
numbered or misplaced. What else the 
editor has done or suffered may be 
shown by a few samples from Book I.: 


viii. 7 [read 8]. ‘pulcherrimum faciam : pil- 
cherimum facimus 4’ For ‘faciam’ read 
‘facinus,’ and for the next vowel read ‘u.’ 

XXViil. 2. ‘cessura quae paragerent 17 Batter.’ 
Untrue even of J. 

xxviii. 8. ‘a ueterano: auertramo 1.’ M 
has ‘auerterano, with a stroke drawn through 
the first ‘r.’ 

XXxvil, 2. ‘quaterniunt etuicesimanique J.’ 
M has ‘ quintaniunt etuicessimanique.’ 

xlii. 4. ‘Suriae 17: Sy- edd.’ The converse 
is meant. 

Ixxvii. 5. ‘fieret Beroald: fieret M. MM has 
‘fleret.’ 

Ixxix. [but the printer has put Ixxxix.] 4. ‘ Pi- 
sonis Mf: <Cor.> Pisonis Vipperdey.’ Nipper- 
dey knew better than that. 


One never knows where M’s mistakes 
end and the editor’s or the printer's 
begin. 


E. HARRISON. 
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THE CULTS OF MAGNA GRAECIA. 


Culti e miti della Magna Grecia; contri- 
buto alla storia piu antica delle colonie 
greche in Occidente. Per GIULIO 
GIANNELLI. Pp. ix + 359. Five 
sketch maps. Firenze: R. Bemporad 
e Figlio, 1924. 50 lire. 

SIGNOR GIANNELLI has produced a 

welcome and useful book. He has 

been at pains to collect and comment 
on every reference in literature to the 
cults and local sagas and myths of the 

Greek cities in Italy, with the exception 

of Rhegion and the Campanian towns, 

which, as he holds (p. ix), must be 
studied in conjunction with those of 

Sicily. Of the passages he cites, all the 

important ones are printed in full. 

References are also given to all coins 

and other archaeological material which 

throw any light on the subject. The 
arrangement is geographical, in order 
from east (Tarentum) to west (Temesa) ; 
the results are displayed in a table 

(pp. 280-281), and there follow some 

fifty pages of conclusioni, which include 

a discussion of various matters relating 

to the political history and chronology 

of Magna Graecia as well as its cults. 
Covering as it does a region as yet 

untouched by the series of monographs 

issued by the American Academy at 

Rome, this book will be found helpful 

to all students of ancient religion and 

also to historians of this scantily-known 
district. The author lets no text or 
monument go without a full discussion, 
in which besides stating, as is inevitable, 
numerous views of other scholars, 
notably Beloch, Pais, and Comparetti, 
he gives us much of his own, which the 
reviewer on the whole likes better than 
his borrowings. Left to himself, he has, 
as he shows very clearly in treating of 


an interesting passage in Bakchylides 
(X. 113; see p. 80 ff), the ability to 
understand his authors adequately and 
the good sense to refuse to make them 
mean more than they say or hint. His 
handling of the evidence of coins again 
shows sanity as well as learning. But 
he is too apt to be impressed by a great 
name and accept an absurd theory 
attached to it. Thus, he founds a good 
deal of his argument on Beloch’s wild 
notion that the Homeric Achaioi were 
the same as the Dorians, p. 16; he 
takes over from Gruppe (p. 22) the 
complicated misstatement that Zeus 
Kataibates is a chthonian god of Cretan 
origin, and from various mythologists, 
ancient and modern (p. 167 ff.), a very 
doubtful identification of Hera Lakinia 
with Dione. He shows to much better 
advantage when, in the section on 
Temesa, he rejects all the theories 
hitherto put forward concerning the 
weird tale of that city’s ‘hero,’ and 
suggests one of his own which, though 
not satisfactory, is less absurd than 
those it displaces. Having felt it his 
duty (p. 216) to talk about the ‘ matri- 
archate’ of the Lokrians, he at least 
proves (p. 240) that he is not grossly 
ignorant of the subject of mother-right 
and does not imagine that it means 
ritual prostitution, or Amazonism. 
There are one or two inadequacies in 
his philology—he will hardly find many 
supporters for the idea (p. 14) that 
Phalanthos is a Greek name, in view of 
its pre-Greek suffix, -v6-,—and in his 
mythological knowledge (he seems not 
to realise, p. 131, that the story of 
Komatas is fairly well known in 
antiquity), but such things are the 
exception. H. J. Rose. 





WELLS’S STUDIES IN HERODOTUS. 


Studies in Herodotus. By J. WELLS. 
One vol. Pp. viiit+232. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE greater part of this book is devoted 
to a review of various disputed topics in 
early Greek History which involve a 
careful interpretation of Herodotus. Of 
these problems some offer no secure 


point d’appui and are frankly insoluble 
—e.g., the chronology of King Cleo- 
menes and Miltiades’ adventures in 
Gallipoli. Others, such as the early 
history of Peloponnesus and the cam- 
paign of Xerxes, well repay a close 
investigation. 

The author’s attitude to these contro- 
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versies is that of a judicious and dis- 
criminating defender of tradition. Here 
and there, however, his conclusions 
invite criticism. Mr. Wells hesitates 
to reject Stesimbrotus’ story of an 
antagonism between Themistocles and 
Miltiades, though on Stesimbrotus’ own 
showing this antagonism only arose 
after the passing of Themistocles’ Big 
Navy bill—z.e., six to seven years after 
Miltiades’ death. Elsewhere he rejects 
tradition somewhat too readily. Thus 
he assumes that Athens and Sicyon 
participated in the Sacred War as 
vassals of Periander. But Periander 
impressed himself upon the Greeks so 
strongly that his subjugation of Athens 
and Sicyon and his leadership in the 
Sacred War could hardly have vanished 
from their memory. Also, why call 
into doubt Herodotus’ remark that the 
tyranny at Sicyon lasted sixty years 
after Cleisthenes’ death? This state- 
ment is quite inoffensive, and it forms 
part of a singularly well-informed ex- 
cursus on Cleisthenes. Again, we may 
well believe that Gyges of Lydia was a 
praefectus praetorio before his usurpa- 
tion, but seeing that he fought, and 
probably died fighting, against the 
Cimmerians, we hesitate to assume that 
he himself was a Cimmerian: the name 
of his father, Dascylus, points rather to 
aPhrygian origin. Andas for Ezekiel’s 
prophecy of an invasion by Gog, if this 
is really a projected reminiscence of 
the past, it refers far more aptly to the 
Scythian Terror of c. 625 B.c., which 
swept over Palestine, than to the 
Cimmerian raids, which failed to pass 
Mt. Taurus. 

But while we may dissent from Mr. 
Wells on isolated points, we must admit 
the general soundness of his judgment. 
In his chapters on Ionia and the Persian 
Wars the author makes effective play 
as a champion of tradition against 
modern reconstructions; in his longest 
and most important chapter, concerning 
the early history of Peloponnesus, he 
shows equal skill in piecing together 
tradition’s stray spars into a neatly 
jointed framework. According to Mr. 
Wells, the turning-point of Pelo- 
ponnesian history fell soon after 600 
B.C., for then it was that a thoroughly 
militarised Sparta restored the Dorian 


ascendency which the Isthmus tyrants 
had sought to overthrow. Mr. Wells 
hardly succeeds in proving his additional 
point, that the Spartans actually de- 
posed the despots of Corinth. As he 
himself admits, the speech of Sosicles 
(Herodotus V. 92) is proof to the con- 
trary, and his suggestion that Herodotus 
reproduces a garbled Athenian version 
of this speech is not convincing: Hero- 
dotus’ source was probably Delphian, 
and there is no reason to suspect its 
good faith. But taken as a whole 
the author’s theory fits the known facts 
well, and it offers a most attractive 
solution of the great Lycurgus problem. 
The remaining chapters of the book 
are devoted to an inquiry into Hero- 
dotus’ intellectual pedigree and progeny. 
The historian’s remarkably accurate 
information about the organisation of 
the Persian Empire and the inner 
history of the Persian court Mr. Wells 
derives not from Hecataeus but from 
the renegade Persian noble Zopyrus, 
who certainly was in a better position 
to know than even a Milesian polymath. 
The general outlook of Herodotus upon 
life Mr. Wells rightly describes as pre- 
Periclean, for his mind’s eye lacked 
the Pericleans’ sharp focus and corre- 
sponding narrowness of outlook. The 
author treads on less firm ground when 
he suggests that Herodotus’ account of 
the walls of Babylon was parodied in 
the Birds, and that the oriental Adoyou 
must therefore have been a new topic 
in 414 B.c. Babylon must have been 
known, inter altos, to the Athenian 
envoys whom Aristophanes takes off in 
the Acharnians, and in any case the 
comedian’s field of parody extended not 
only to the latest work on the market 
but to ancient classics like Aeschylus 
and Pindar. The concluding chapter 
traces the influence of Herodotus upon 
English writers. It shows that Hero- 
dotus has chiefly served them as a 
quarry for amusing clichés. The true 
worth of Herodotus indeed was not 
revealed until the days of Grote and 
the birth of anthropological science. 
The wide acquaintance with English 
literature which Mr. Wells shows in 
this essay is also reproduced in many a 
felicitous illustration in other portions 
of his book. M. Cary. 
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SOPHOCLES. 


Sophocle. Texte établi et traduit par 
PauL MasguerRay. Tome I.: Ajax, 
Antigone, Oedipe-Roi, Electre. Tome 
II.: Les Trachiniennes, Philoctéte, 
Oedipe a Colone, Les Limiers. Two 
vols. Pp. xxxv+ 266 = 532; 250=500. 
Paris: Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1922, 1924. 18 fr. and 
20 fr. 

A USEFUL edition of Sophocles has been 

completed by M. Paul Masqueray in the 

well-known series of the Association 

Guillaume Budé. The present writer, 

who has recently edited a text of Sopho- 

cles in the series of Oxford Classical 

Texts, is gratified to find how often his 

constitution of the text agrees with that 

of M. Masqueray. 

The principles upon which Sophocles 
should be edited are no longer open to 
serious doubt, and the true aspect of 
the matter would gradually have been 
perceived, even if the evidence of the 
papyri—unfortunately scanty as_ it 
directly relates to Sophocles—had been 
less decisive. In brief, they establish 
that readings hitherto credited to the 
ingenuity of the Byzantines were already 
in existence a thousand years or more 
earlier, and that consequently the 
authority of the deteriores upon which 
they rest is not entirely to be ignored. 
No doubt it is often true that the cor- 
rection is deliberate and of such a kind 
that modern scholars would have de- 
tected the corruption without any serious 
difficulty, but much less is to be at- 
tributed to this source than is generally 
supposed. Thus in O.T. 827 the illogical 
order €&é@pewe xakéguce is given by at 
least five MSS. It is generally regarded 
as a mere blunder, and is not noticed 
by M. Masqueray. But when we find 
that the same order appears in Pap. 
Oxy. 1369, there is good reason to sup- 
pose that the medieval scribes gave a 
correct representation of their immedi- 
ate archetype in this instance, and that 
the occurrence of the logical order in 
LA should not influence us in favour of 
their reading unless it commends itself 
by intrinsic merit. 

Thus it appears that a variant sup- 
ported only by the authority of a late 
MS. is not necessarily an arbitrary in- 


terpretation, but may be the remnant of 
a genuine tradition. However this may 
be, the variants in question, apart from 
such graphic errors as easily lend them- 
selves to correction, are very few in 
number. The main authority on which 
our modern texts depend is that of 
the Laurentianus XXXII. g and the 
Parisinus 2712, and M. Masqueray 
rightly makes them the basis of his 
recension, with occasional mention of 
the later copies. In the list of sigla (L., 
p. xxxl) he selects for mention from 
amongst these latter only Parisinus 2884 
and Laurentianus 152. The age of the 
last-named and certain peculiarities of 
reading may be regarded as warranting 
its selection, but if it is desired to 
present a complete record of the pas- 
sages where one or other of these copies 
deserves mention, it will be found neces- 
sary, in view of our present ignorance, 
to specify at least forty. The indepen- 
dence of A as compared with L, 
denied by Dindorf and others in the 
nineteenth century, is assumed by M. 
Masqueray, and the evidence which he 
quotes on p. xx is adequate to prove it. 
On the other hand, he discusses in 
detail the question whether L and A are 
derived ultimately from the same arche- 
type, and decides it with some hesita- 
tion in the affirmative. Yet he some- 
times writes as if the question were the 
genuineness of the diverse readings 
rather than their derivation from the 
same source: thus he argues, much as 
Dindorf does, that in Phil. 220 the scribe 
of A deliberately introduced into a cor- 
rupt text the conjecture vavtitw marty. 

I regret that M. Masqueray has given 
fresh currency to the mistaken in- 
ferences that have been drawn from the 
absence of Ant. 1167 from the text of 
our MSS. Turnebus restored it from 
quotations by Athenaeus and Eusta- 
thius, and the latter adds that the verse 
is found in the dxpiBh avtiypada. M. 
Masqueray infers that Athenaeus pos- 
sessed a MS. better than ours, and im- 
plies that the same is true of Eustathius. 
It should be observed that the quota- 
tions are independent of each other, as 
the contexts show, and that Athenaeus, 
who probably derives from an anthology 
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on 700vy, gives no sign of being aware 
that the text from which he quotes is 
a corrected version. To suppose that 
Eustathius, who lived some 200 years 
later than the date of L, possessed 
copies outside the tradition of our MSS., 
is so improbable a hypothesis that it is 
amazing to find it suggested by Jebb, 
whom Masqueray follows. Once again,} 
therefore, it is necessary to point out that 
the axpi8h avtiypada were known not 
to Eustathius but to his ultimate source, 
which was earlier, one may guess, in view 
of the coincidence of Athenaeus, than 
the collection of Apion and Herodorus 
to which his text may be directly traced. 
M. Masqueray judged it unnecessary to 
repeat for Sophocles such a history of 
the tradition of the text as had been 
written for Aeschylus by M. Mazon, to 
which his readers are referred. Perhaps 
for this very reason he failed to see the 
solution which Eustathius’ quotation 
requires. 

In that part of his Introduction which 
treats of the text there are certain de- 
tails which I hope that the editor will 
reconsider when a second edition is 
required. On p. xillit is stated that the 
scholia contain references to Nonnus 
which prove them to be subsequent to 
the date of his poem; but the passages 
cited are by no means decisive. On 
p. xxii the statement that A has vaiwr, 
L avacowr, requires amplification. L, 
as restored by the d:0pAw7s, has vaiwr, 
and though it is probable that advaccwv 
was originally written by the first hand, 
it was a mere blunder without signifi- 
cance. On pp. xxiv, xxv I think that 
Masqueray should not have hesitated 
to accept from the papyri 7roré Bréyraca 
in El. 995, and especially Mvova in 
Ai. 699. The latter can be traced in 
the version of the scholia preserved by 
Suidas, and the appropriateness of the 
combination of Cretan with Phrygian 
dances is obvious (Strabo 466, etc.). 
At. 330 (p. xxvii,): the reading Nodyous 
appears as a variant in Bodl.C.89. The 
treatment of O.T.943 f. is unsatisfactory 
as it stands, because it omits to take ac- 
count of the variations of the deteriores. 
These show clearly that the reading of 
LA is only one of several methods 


P 1 See C.Q. XIII., p. 122. 





adopted to cure a metrical defect, and 
here, if anywhere, Byzantines other than 
Triclinius have been at work. 

M. Masqueray’s text is conservative, 
and he displays no inclination towards 
that itching for conjecture which pre- 
vailed in the last century. The limits 
within which conjecture should be con- 
fined are clearly stated, and the editor, 
who declares that he hardly ever resorts 
to it, shows much self-restraint by acting 
up to his principles. Nevertheless it is 
to be regretted that he should have pro- 
posed é«AaBy in At. 965. It should be 
mentioned that the Ichneutae is printed 
at the end of the second volume, and 
many will be glad to have it in a con- 
venient form. Here also, where we 
might well have expected some fresh 
suggestions, the editor prefers to print 
a text selected from the restorations of 
his predecessors. The present reviewer 
certainly cannot complain that a con- 
siderable number of his own have been 
adopted. 

The short introductions to the 
separate plays are admirably written, 
and deal with just those matters on 
which a student looks for information ; 
and the literary appreciations of the 
dramatic motives are, as might be ex- 
pected, clear and sensible. I am not 
competent to appraise the translation, 
which I have tested only here and there. 
I notice, however, that on p. 241 the 
words ce mpocfi8a Aoyw are wrongly 
rendered by ‘je te ferai avancer.’ 

I proceed to notice points of detail 
taken from the Ajax and the Philoctetes 
where correction of the apparatus is 
needed : 

Al. 212 orépéaéavy: a printer’s error. 
279 ijkn: r. as well as Suid. 313 ¢a- 
voinv: also in Ven. 467. 317: L did 
not write éE@pokev or oipoyds, although 
w in the penultimate syllables is not 
clearly written. 371 is assigned to 
Tecmessa in two at least of the recen- 
tiores. 495: some cr. n. is required 
here, and at least the mention of adeis. 
597: aAimdaxtos is not peculiar to I, 
but is shared with H. Pal. and prob- 
ably others. 626: qpevouopws is a 
very strange word. Having regard to 
the constant confusion of 8 and wat all 
times, I should have thought that Din- 
dorf’s ¢pevoBdpas was certain. 699: the 
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n. suggests that Mvova is a variant for 
Kv@ov’, which of course is not intended. 
747: the revised punctuation is un- 
necessary. mapec belongs to Reiske. 
799 and 896: the nn. are not quite 
accurate. 955: the article is omitted 
in Pal. 1023: tavé’ dravta, also in 
Pal. 1100: read Aewv. 1118 f.: the 
n. is incomplete. 1352: schol. is a 
mistake for Eustath. 

Phil.23: Masqueray accepts Blaydes’s 
tov avtov, which has no probability. 
163: I"s ryjvde deserves mention. 434: 
gov is superscribed in Ven. 468. 639: 


avy belongs to Lambinus, and is perhaps 
implicit inthe schol. 648: éz belongs 
to Auratus. 761: the n. is obscure. 
782: aTedns is amisprint. 792: Wake- 
field’s ixovr’ deserved mention. 851: 
the reading dws does not depend on 
conjecture. 950: cavTov is more idio- 
matic than cavt@, and should have 
been given the preference. 984: I 
hoped that Professor Housman had 
given ToAunorate its quietus. 1028: 
something is wrong with the cr. n. 
here. 1094: ‘Heat’ is a misprint. 
1243: Tots is in Lc (Laur. XXXII. 2). 
A. C. PEARSON. 





VERGIL’S WONDERCHILD. 


Die Geburt des Kindes; Geschichte einer 
religiosen Idee. By EDUARD NORDEN, 
One vol. Pp.172. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1924. 6s. 

A NEW work on the Fourth Eclogue 
was about due, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that so competent a 
scholar as the author of Antike Kunst- 
prosa and of the best commentary on 
the Sixth Book of the Aeneid yet written 
has taken the subject in hand. We 
find sound exegesis of the text, deep 
appreciation of the poem as such, and 
much interesting illustrative material 
ingeniously handled, in this admirable 
little book; and therefore the fact that 
many may, certainly the present re- 
viewer does, find much to disagree with 
in the interpretations suggested, is of 
minor importance. 

Norden, who has a prejudice in 
favour of Latin that will construe, 
accepts Quintilian’s qui in v. 62, and 
with it the necessary emendation parentt. 
In 27, he brushes aside all attempts to 
make legere mean anything but what it 
plainly does mean—namely, ‘read.’ In 
49, with good sense, the rhetorical form 
of the line, and the meaning of the 
whole context to aid him, he translates 
Tous incrementum, Nachwuchs Iuppiters, 
and quotes abundance of parallels. His 
rendering of another much-misconstrued 
line, 16, is considered below. 

His general interpretation is this. 
No particular child, born or to be born, 
of any actual contemporary is meant. 
The poem is, though not in the sense in 
which it was long believed to be, a 


Messianic prophecy. The reign of 
Apollo-Helios has come—.e., the winter 
solstice is passed; weare in the middle 
of the Christmas season, in other words; 
and Epiphany, Jan. 6, the yevé@duov 
Aiévos, will come soon, bringing with 
it the new, golden saeculum, of which the 
nascens puer is the incarnation, or rather, 
with which he is identical, for such 
concepts as time are far less abstract 
to ancient religious thought than to 
philosophy, especially current modern 
philosophy. That Pollio entered upon 
his year of office between these dates— 
i.¢., nN Jan. I, B.C. 40—is the occasion of 
a most graceful compliment to him, and 
that is his sole connexion with the 
child or the prophecy. The child will 
be a sun-child, spirit-conceived, of 
divine parentage, born to rule the 
universe. He will be inspired with 
divine life (deum uitam accipiet), will 
meet gods and heroes face to face, and 
will be received by them as one of 
themselves (udebitur illis ; they will not 
turn away their faces from him as from 
an intruder; the pronoun is dative of 
agent, and not dependent on muxtus 
supplied from mixtos, as many have 
clumsily taken it). Once his rule is 
established, the Golden Age will come 
and abide. The poem ends with the 
prayer that the child will come quickly, 
at full time, and testify his divinity by 
smiling, like Zoroaster, in the first 
moments of his life (incipe .. . visu 
cognoscere matrem). 
In support of this interpretation, with 
much of which I fully agree, Norden 
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assembles a great array of passages 
from pagan and Christian literature 
alike, ranging from texts of the Middle 
Kingdom of Egypt to the Gospels and 
the later Sibylline oracles. Naturally 
some of what he says is connected with 
the main subject only by a thread of 
association or conjecture which at times 
is very thin; but it is all interesting and 
will repay study. My own feeling is, 
that he is too prone to derive everything 
from Egypt, though certainly many of 
the parallels are most striking, notably 
that between vv. 15-17 and the series of 
ceremonies by which an Egyptian king 
was presented with the symbols of 
divine life, received into the company 
of the gods, and promised world-wide 


dominion. But, to take a single ex- 
ample, one hesitates to follow him in 
his pan-Egyptian views, when side by 
side with this he introduces astrological 
material (p. 125) which certainly is not 
of Egyptian origin, however much 
part Egypt may have taken in popu- 
larising this and other conceptions. 
Personally I should be more inclined to 
look for the genesis of many ideas of 
the Eclogue in Anatolia, and to keep in 
view the possibility of Egypt having 
borrowed, not lent, much that can be 
associated with her. But that Egyptian, 
or Graeco-Egyptian, @eodoyovpeva had 
carried some at least of Vergil’s 
doctrines far and wide may be regarded 
as certain. H. J. Rose. 





ROSTRUP ON ATTIC TRAGEDY. 


Attic Tragedy in the Light of Theatrical 
History. By Ecitt Rostrup, Ph.D. 
Translated by INGEBORG ANDERSEN, 
M.A. One vol. Pp. 166. Copen- 
hagen, Christiania, London, Berlin: 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1923. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Rostrup begins his work with a 

quotation from Wilamowitz-Mdllen- 

dorff: ‘Wer sich nicht selbst tauscht 

. . . der muss gestehen, dass er eigent- 

lich nicht weiss, wie eine Tragédie ge- 

spielt ward.’ If this was true at the 
beginning of the book (and it must be 
admitted to be almost as true as when 
the words were written in 188g), it 
remains no less true at the end, so specu- 
lative and unconvincing is Dr. Rost- 
tup’s argument. Briefly, it may be said 
that the assumption of the book is that 
which is regularly made by the anthro- 
pological school of interpreters of the 

Greek drama, that whatever explanation 

will fit the performances of primitive 

tribes in remote parts of the globe (and 
above all those of the Australian abori- 
gines) must be the explanation of the 

Greek drama, and that the Greek evi- 

dence must be made to square with 

this assumption. Consequently Greek 

Tragedy niust have been in origin a 

magical mask-drama, forming an in- 

tegral part of puberty-initiations, and 
having for its object not piywnous, or 
representation of persons and events— 
this is a later corruption—but ‘methec- 


tic and kathartic collaboration with the 
autochthonic spirits,’ aiming at in- 
creasing mana by means of ecstasy or 
intoxication. Unfortunately all the 
descriptions given of ceremonies from 
Australia, Africa, India, Japan, Tibet, 
China, etc., interesting as they are, fail 
to prove anything at all about Greece; 
and when carefully criticised appear to 
be not only but faintly analogous to one 
another, but in the most important 
points not really analogous to anything 
of which we have definite evidence in 
Greece. Space will not allow of a 
detailed discussion here; all that is 
possible is to mention certain points in 
the book. 

Dr. Rostrup begins with the problem 
whether there was or was not a high 
raised stage in the fifth century. He 
surveys rapidly, and with expressions of 
great contempt for his predecessors, the 
history of the discussion, and concludes 
his discussion of the argument from 
extant structures by accepting in toto 
the conclusions of Fiechter, adding that 
if, as Fiechter agrees, in all known 
theatre structures the plays were per- 
formed upon, not in front of, a high 
proscenium, the earlier theatres must 
also have had such a stage, and that a 
‘somewhat elevated’ stage, such as 
some scholars hold to have been in 
use in the fifth century, is ‘in every re- 
spect a nonsensical and arbitrary phan- 
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tasy.’ Some of the difficulties which 
he urges against this phantasy are un- 
doubtedly real ones—particularly the 
absence of all allusion in ancient 
authorities to the change from a low 
stage (or no stage at all) toa high one, 
and the lack of any known compelling 
reason for such a change; but there are 
many other well-known difficulties in 
the way of the assumption of a high 
stage, to which he does not do justice. 
Indeed, he attempts to explain and 
justify the high stage as an original 
property of a supposed magical puberty- 
initiation, on the ground that in some 
such initiations a platform is known to 
have been used; and to all arguments 
from the text of the plays and from 
what seems to be the minimum of 
realism required in the acting, he replies 
(with arguments drawn from many 
strange races) that Greek tragedy did 
not aim at illusion at all, that it was a 
magical dance, not a representation, 
and consequently it did not attempt to 
represent things realistically. Accord- 
ingly passages in the text implying (e.g.) 
close contact between actors and chorus 
prove nothing. No doubt Dr. Rostrup 
is right in protesting against the sup- 
position that the Athenians required 
the kind of realism which the modern 
drama demands, and in accusing some 
of the defenders of earlier theories of 
inconsistency; but his own theory ap- 
pears to be at least an equal exaggera- 
tion in the opposite direction. The 
truth (unsatisfactory as it is) seems to 
be that we do not know what degree of 
realism in acting the Athenian public 
required. Every people has its own 
stage-conventions, and we really do not 
know — speaking broadly—what the 
Athenians were willing to accept or what 
they refused to tolerate; Aristotle 
(Poetics XVII.) seems to hint that in 
his day there were limits; but he is no 
authority for the fifth century. There 
was undoubtedly much that was rigidly 
conventional, especially in the costume 
of the actors; and one of Aristophanes’ 
complaints against Euripides was based 
on his attempt to provide more realistic 
effects ; but we may doubt whether the 
visible performance as a whole was as 
indifferent to the text as Dr. Rostrup 
imagines. Whether or not he is right 


in stating (p. 45) that the fourth mimi- 
ambus of Herondas was ‘ declaimed at 
a symposium by one man only, without 
any apparatus at all,’ the statement 
proves nothing as regards tragedy, and 
it would be easy to criticise in detail 
his ex parte discussions of certain pas- 
sages from actual Greek tragedies. 
Dr. Rostrup has of course to enter into 
the well-worn controversy about the 
derivation and meaning of the word 
tpaywdia, the part played by Thespis 
and Arion in the development of 
tragedy, and kindred subjects. He 
thinks that the tpayo: who performed 
tragedy were not persons dressed as 
goats, not persons contending for the 
goat-prize, but an ‘agé-class ’—viz., the 
young men newly initiated, called (like 
various A /tersklassen in Australia, Africa, 
etc.) by an animal-name, and _ inter- 
mediate in age between the xopoi traidwr 
and the yopoi avépav who performed the 
dithyramb (the song of the second 
birth). The evidence for this theory 
is less remarkable than the confidence 
with which it is stated. The con- 
nexion of tragedy with puberty-initia- 
tions is ingeniously supported by refer- 
ence to the facts (1) that some of the 
choruses of the earliest tragedies were 
female, and (2) that at such initiations 
men sometimes dress up in women’s 
clothes. It may be doubted whether 
many scholars will find this more con- 
vincing than some other arguments. 

As to Thespis, the tradition in Suidas 
(that wpa@tov pév ypicas TO mpdcwrov 
WinvOiw érpayobyoer, elta avdpaxvy éoxe- 
macev ev TO emideixvuc Oat, and then used 
linen masks) is interpreted as a mistaken 
reminiscence of a ceremony in which 
the initiand was first painted white (at 
this stage being a ‘goat-singer,’ as if 
érpay@onoev could mean this in Suidas), 
then red, and then masked, as a full 
initiate—as in Australia and Africa 
(pp. 76, 84, 100). Of course Thespis 
did not invent the masks: masks, Dr. 
Rostrup tells us, are invariably a pro- 
perty of puberty-initiations. This, he 
says, ‘has long been known’ (p. 81); 
but when he enumerates the known 
cases of ‘mask-drama’ in Greece, he 
entirely fails to connect any of them 
with such initiations, except possibly 
(though it is very uncertain) the masked 
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performances in the Artemisium at 
Sparta. (His discussion of these is full 
of very disputable points.) Weare told 
further that ‘ it is in every respect sense- 
less to imagine the earlier tragedies as 
Dionysus-plays’ (p. 68). Tragedy ori- 
ginally belonged to the worship of the 
great goddess Artemis. The Dionysia 
took place in ’EXadnfoderv, and must 
therefore have originally been called 
ekagpnBoma (p. 161). ‘ This again means 
that if the dithyramb is the “ Pelasgian”’ 
rebirth, this must have taken the shape 
of the killing of \agos, a stag. Hence 
we must suppose that the first cult-title 
given to a boy when his civic education 
began was éAagos. We must suppose 
that the performer who was torn to 
pieces and devoured in the chief dpp- 
evov of the dithyramb bore the name of 
ékagos. And the primitive great goddess 
which lies behind the Artemis figure 
was, as we know, called édadnBoros, 
ékadoxrtovos. As for the way in which 
Dionysus got in, we are told that he 
arose out of the puberty-ritual, as the 
twice-born ; and the Dionysiac festival 
was created anew by Pisistratus ‘in the 
sign of Orphicism, under Onomacritus’ 
banner ’ in 534 B.c. There is, of course, 
no evidence at all for this, or for any 
connexion of tragedy with the Orphic 
Dionysus, or with ritual second-births ; 
but what does evidence matter ? 

It is interesting to be told (p. 69) that 


the poet was called 8:ddacxandos, not as 
teacher of his chorus, but as a lecturer 
on one or four selections from national 
history—the ‘myths’ embodied in the 
plays. (It would take too long to dis- 
cuss here Dr. Rostrup’s view of the 
relation of the myths to the plays: it 
seems to be an exaggerated form of the 
undoubted truth that some myths are 
aetiological explanations of cult.) 

If, however, the reader desires to see 
Dr. Rostrup at his best, he may be re- 
ferred to the pages (155 ff.) which con- 
nect Arion of Corinth, Arion the coal- 
black steed, who was tamed by King 
Adrastus after he (Arion) had served 
under two princes, and the story of 
Cleisthenes’ behaviour at Sicyon in 
regard to Adrastus, Dionysus and 
Melanippus (him of the black steed). 

Dr. Rostrup has not been altogether 
fortunate in his translator, whose Eng- 
lish is sometimes obscure, and often 
unidiomatic. The words ‘cultual,’ 
‘inshakeable,’ ‘titulate,’ ‘ discretional,’ 
‘juxtaposited,’ and some others, are 
probably new: ‘architectonic’ is used 
for ‘architectural,’ ‘reverse’ for ‘con- 
verse,’ ‘ rudiment’ for ‘ survival,’ ‘ para- 
digm’ for ‘instance’: it may be doubted 
whether Odysseus assailed the Cyclops’ 
eye with a ‘rafter’: and a work on Greek 
scholarship should not contain such 
forms as acropolae (plural of ‘acropolis’), 
and (frequently) ‘ephebii’ (for épnBor). 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


PLATO’S EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO. 


Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, 
and Crito. Edited with notes by 
JouN Burnet. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1924. 8s. 6d. net. 

THIRTEEN years have passed since 

Professor Burnet presented us with his 

interesting, if not always convincing, 

edition of the Phaedo: the comment- 
aries which he has now produced on the 
three other Platonic memorials of the 
last days of Socrates display the same 
rare skill in concise and lucid annotation, 
and are similarly packed with valuable 
information and suggestion for students 
of Plato and his master. The assertion 
in the Clarendon Press advertisement, 

that ‘the commentary will be found a 

mine of information on questions of 


interpretation and Platonic idiom,’ is 
not altogether happy, if it implies that 
the reader has some digging to do, and 
thereafter some sifting and refining 
and weighing: in any case, there is 
not much debateable matter for the 
historian of philosophy in these three 
dialogues, and the editor gets few 
chances of burrowing beneath the 
ordinary surface of linguistic interpret- 
ation. In this last affair he excels; 
and the various legal points, especially 
in the Euthyphro and the Apology, are 
admirably explained. It is when we 
come to certain biographical matters 
that we feel the need of stepping warily 
in the gloom, and sniffing the air, and 
holding high our lamps. Precaution is 
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the more necessary, since Professor 
Burnet nowhere assembles his con- 
jectures, but inserts them by the way 
among the ordinary business of interpret- 
ation, where they have a simple, incon- 
sequential air. However, we are fairly 
put on our guard by the first note of all, 
on the character and position of Euthy- 
phro. This person, we are told, was no 
orthodox theologian, but rather ‘a 
sectary of some kind, and it may be 
significant that he had spent his youth 
in the island of Naxos, one of the chief 
centres of Dionysiac worship. It may 
be even more significant that Paros, just 
six miles across the water, was one of 
the seats of the Pythagorean dispersion.’ 
So Euthyphro must be one of the 
Pythagorists who at times consorted 
with Socrates. But the guesses are not 
all so hazardous as this; and we notice 
that Xenophon is now given a little 
credit as a biographer of Socrates: 
‘there is no doubt that he read all the 
Socratic literature he could come by, 
and it is hard to believe that he would 


not have spoken more positively if he 
had anywhere found a distinct statement 
to the effect that the xawa Satpova 
really meant the Sa:wovmov onpeiov. In 
the notes on the Apology there is some 
interesting discussion of the Clouds, and 
of Socrates’ familiarity and concern with 
the scientific theories there attributed to 
him. Professor Burnet concludes (on 
Apol. 19 D) that, although he never 
showed any knowledge of them in public, 
he may well have ‘ studied them in the 
company of his éraipo..’? But in 33B we 
find Socrates passionately declaring— 
‘if anyone says that he ever learnt or 
heard anything from me in private 
which the world at large has not, you 
may take it that he is lying.’ On this 
awkward statement Professor Burnet 
makes no remark. We are grateful, 
however, for many gleams of light 
which he has thrown elsewhere for 
our guidance through the historical, 
legal, and linguistic difficulties of these 
three dialogues. 
W. R. M. Lame. 





Das Kind in der epischen Dichtung der 
Griechen. By OSKAR VONALLMEN. Bern: 
Paul Haupt, 1923. Pp. 67. 

THISs little book is a labour of love. Its kindly 

feeling and simple style make it of interest to 

the general reader no less than to the scholar. 

For the latter it is marred by vagueness of 

thought. The selection of a single genre would 

seem to point to a purely literary study tracing 
the use of the Child as a feature in the technique 
of that gewre. Thus the Messenger might be 
traced in Tragedy or the Slave in Comedy. 

When, however, as here, the feature in question 

is merely occasional or incidental, the value of 

such a study may be doubted. The writer 
himself concludes negatively, that the Child 

‘was not a problem to the Greeks.’ 

Equating literary with social importance, he 
sometimes appears to be examining the latter, 
in which case confinement to the evidence of 
Epic poetry becomes foolish and artificial. 
Under the term Epic he includes Homer, the 
Cyclic poets, the Homeric hymns, Hesiod, the 
hymns of Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius, and 
some Idylls of Theocritus. More than a third 
of the book consists of two appendices examin- 
ing the same feature in Greek Drama and 
Roman Epic. 

The word ‘ Kind’ covers a little confusion of 
thought. At times it seems to refer to age, to 
infancy and childhood, at others to the relation 
of offspring to parent. The latter use appears 
in Hecuba’s sorrow on the loss of Polyxena and 
Polydorus ; her sorrow for Hector, and Priam’s, 
are ignored. Alcestis’ farewell to her children 
is mentioned, but the relations between Admetus 


and his father pass unnoticed. Such omissions 
and inconsistencies are frequent. Where so 
much ground is traversed, there can be no 
pretension to completeness. Nevertheless, the 
book justifies its existence; it gracefully 
reminds the world how the ancients felt and 
spoke in face of an eternal and precious fact of 
human life. Students of ‘the humanities’ may 
find in it part of the meaning of that name. 
R. B. ONIANS. 


(1) Anthologia Lyrica. Ed. E. DIEHL. Two 
vols. Pp. vit114; iit+92. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1922-3. Is. 6d. per vol. 

(2) 7 Lirict Grecit. Ed. B. LAVAGNINI. One vol. 
Pp. vit164. Turin: Paravia, 1923. L. 9.50. 

(1) BERGK’s well-known Anthologia Lyrica 

Graeca (1868), subsequently revised and re- 

issued by Hiller and Crusius, has recently been 

thoroughly re-edited and very greatly improved 
by E. Diehl. The first volume contains the 
remains of early Greek elegy from Callinus to 

Cleo Siculus; Vol. II. includes Theognis, the 

Golden Verses of ‘ Pythagoras,’ and that weird 

jumble of Judaism and Hellenism still allowed 

to masquerade under the distinguished name of 

Phocylides. The editor has added recently- 

discovered fragments and increased the worth 

of the whole collection by inserting short critical 
notes and ‘ testimonia,’ and better still a large 
number of references to parallel passages, thus 
placing an admirably concise and thoroughly 
reliable collection of materials at the disposal of 
all who wish to study the somewhat remarkable 
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remains of an important branch in the poetry of 
the Greeks. 

Much has been done in the present century 
to elucidate the fragments of early Greek elegy. 
In addition to Germany (e.g., editions by Sitzler 
and Biese), Great Britain, France, America, and 
Italy have made notable contributions—e.g., 
E. Harrison’s Theognis (1902), Miss Lane’s 
Index to the Anthologia Lyrica (Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1908), Linforth’s Solon the Athenian 
(University of California, 1919), Hauvette’s 
Archilogue (1905); the Loeb Library has 
promised an edition of the Evegiac Poets by 
E. D. Perry, and the present reviewer has 
ready for publication a full commentary with 
revised text of pre-Theognidian elegy. Italy 
has provided the essays on Archilochus by 
Monti (1904, 1907), the Liriceé Greci of Frac- 
caroli (1910) and Zambaldi (second edition 
1912), and the volume now before us (2), in 
which Lavagnini presents the schoolboy with a 
convenient and annotated selection from early 
Greek elegiac and melic poetry; his text is 
based on that of the Bergk-Hiller-Crusius 
Anthology. T. HUDSON-WILLIAMS. 





Schlachten-Atlas zur Antiken Kriegsgeschichte. 
Herausgegeben von DR. J. KROMAYER und 
OBERST DR. J. VEITH. Folio. Leipzig: 
Wagner and Debes. 

TuIs Atlas is being published in parts. The 

Greek section will consist of two parts, neither 

of which has yet appeared : (i.) From the Persian 

Wars to Epaminondas, and (ii.) from Epamin- 

ondas to Roman times. The Roman section 

will be in four parts. Of these, Parts I. and II. 

(from the Allia to Cannae and from Cannae to 

Numantia) appeared in 1922, Part IV. (from 

Caesar’s Civil War to Actium) has just been 

published, Part I1I. (Numantia to the end of 

the Gallic War) is still to come. 

Each part consists of maps and text. In 
each part there are from four to seven large 
map-sheets, and on each sheet one battle or 
series of battles or campaign is dealt with. 
Cannae, for instance, has a sheet to itself; 
Corfinium, Ilerda and Massilia share one. 
These are mostly tactical battle-maps, mostly on 
a scale of 1-50,000. Alternative solutions are 
often given on a smaller scale. Sometimes, 
when topographical detail is uncertain, tactical 
movements are shown by diagrams without 
maps. There are also small-scale maps show- 
ing strategical movements, and there are plans 
of sieges. Hill-features are shown by contours 
and brown tinting; flat land is white, water 
blue ; troops are shown red and blue. 

The text contains a section for each campaign 
and battle, and each section contains (i.) a sum- 
mary of the chief sources, ancient and modern ; 
(ii.) a summary of the course of events ; (iii.) a 
summary of the chief problems and differences 
of opinion and of the argument in favour of the 
solution preferred. The Editors have had the 
assistance of most of the leading authorities, 





[Professor Hudson - Williams modestly 
gmits his own Theognis.—ED. ] 


including Grundy and Rice Holmes among 
English scholars. 

The work is well done. The maps are well- 
produced, clear and easy to understand, though 
it is a pity that blue, in different shades, has 
been selected to represent troops as well as 
water. It is not always easy at once to distin- 
guish between rivers and Roman troops on the 
march. It is not claimed that as a rule the 
maps are based on fresh topographical know- 
ledge. In the parts which have so far appeared 
many come from the Editors’ well-known 
Anttke Schiachtfelder, where the specialist may 
still prefer to consult them, for they are there 
more numerous and usually on a larger scale. 
The text shows great power of comprehensive 
summary and the common-sense and modera- 
tion which are characteristic of the Editors’ large 
work. Though not exhaustive it is perhaps as 
exhaustive as one has a right to expect in a work 
of this compass. For this does not seem to be 
so much an Atlas for the specialist as for the 
plain man (or boy) who reads ancient history 
with a general interest in warfare and wants to 
have an Atlas handy without going to the 
specialist books, or for the modern military 
historian who wants to make a rapid survey of 
ancient campaigns. 

The only doubt that suggests itself is whether 
there are enough people of these types to make 
the experiment profitable. There is not likely 
to be a very large public taking an interest in 
the tactical detail of ancient battles. Nor is it 
very desirable that there should be, for it is not 
really possible ever to arrive at certainty in these 
matters. The red and blue rectangles which on 
these maps represent troops are purely conven- 
tional. ‘roops never do move about so neatly, 
and even if they ever did there is no sufficient 
evidence to show how they did move. There is 
even a danger of people being misled by this 
diagram habit into wasting time on fruitless 
efforts at reconstruction and into believing that 
solutions are true which are really only in- 
genious. For that reason there seems to be 
more value in the strategical maps and sum- 
maries (Hannibal’s passage of the Alps, for 
instance). Here there is more food for argu- 
ment, and it is convenient to be able to get 
both illustration and discussion in summary 
form. 

These remarks do not detract from the 
excellence of the Atlas in its own way, but it is 
to be hoped that before long someone will 
devote similar skill and industry to producing a 
new general Atlas of Ancient History, which is 
badly wanted. N. WHATLEY. 


Supplement to Cambridge Review. Vol. x\v., 
No. 1112. The Szrds of Aristophanes. 
Lecture given by Dr. Verrall, 1903. Pp. 5. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co., Ltd., 
February 22, 1924. 6d. 

THE Cambridge Review of February 22, in 

prospect of the performance of the Sizrds 

which has since taken place, published a report 
of a lecture on the play, delivered by the late 

Dr. Verrall, in 1903, when it was last performed 

at Cambridge. The report was held over to 
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permit the lecturer to develop and revise his 
statement, which, however, he was unable to do 
before his untimely death. The gist of it is that 
the play is a burlesque of certain non-Hellenic 
religious rites then gaining ground in Athens, 
and that the type of foreign religion caricatured 
is Phoenician, Palestinian, Jewish. ‘The city in 
the heavens, the winged inhabitants, the attrac- 
tion by which the city draws to it all mankind, 
the manner in which they are admitted to par- 
ticipate in it by receiving wings—all these things, 
the whole Aristophanic story, have their parallel 
in the symbolism of Heaven and the Angels, as 
it is now popularly accepted. Is it impossible 
that there really is a connexion?’ The rest of 
the lecture is devoted to establishing this con- 
nexion generally and in detail. The name of 
the hero Peithetairos is interpreted ‘ convincer 
of the congregation.’ The Cuckoo, the bird- 
king of Phoenicia, reappears in the name of the 
city in the air, ‘ Cloudcuckooborough,’ which is, 
therefore, a skit on things Phoenician. The 
mysterious Queen, who is handed over to Pei- 
thetairos, as a symbol of the transference of 
sovereignty, is the Phoenician Malcath Shama- 
yim, or Queen of Heaven, whose title, in the 
form Regina Coeli, has descended to Christian 
times ; and the description of her ‘in a glory’ 
is that which has become traditional in Christian 
art. The moral ideas also, which are those of a 
universal, and not an exclusive, religion, setting 
humility and the virtues above glory and 
domination, are unlike those of Hellas, and 
resemble those which have come out of Palestine. 
Point is added to the play, if its symbols are not 
merely fictions of the comedian, but copies and 
parodies of something known. The exposition 
of this view, which in a summary must appear 
rather crude, is marked by all Dr. Verrall’s 
persuasiveness, and is exceedingly pleasant to 
read. Delicate as the ideas handled are, there 
is nothing in their expression that need offend, 
the lecturer treating his ‘ Phoenicians ’ with the 
same respect that, in spite ot the satire, he 
discerns in the treatment of Aristophanes 
himself. AUSTIN SMYTH. 


Greck Religion and its Survivals. (‘ Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome.’) By WALTER Woop- 


BURN HYDE. Pp. ix+230. London, Cal- 
cutta, Sydney: Harrapand Company. Cloth, 
5s. net. 


THE subject of this book, which is difficult and 
controversial, demands an equipment which 
Professor Hyde does not appear to possess. 
His sketch of ancient Greek religion seems to 
me thin and poor, based upon a superficial 
knowledge of the data and nowhere betraying 
the judgment or profundity which can only be 
acquired by the experience of first-hand research. 
He has clearly but a second-hand knowledge of 
modern Greek folklore, and the bulk of his book 
is drawn from a few well-known English works, 
of which Mr. Lawson’s supplies the lion’s share 
of matter. He is unhampered by any acquain- 
tance with the comparative folklore of the 
countries of Europe and the Near East. 

Those who wish to see what can be said for 
the theory that modern Greek folklore is in the 
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main made up of survivals from classical anti- 
quity (a theory which I personally find it in- 
creasingly difficult to swallow in its extreme 
forms) will find it more profitable to turn up 
Mr. Lawson’s Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion than to waste time upon 
this pale simulacrum. W. R. HALLIDAY. 


Kantharos. Studies in Dionysiac and Kindred 
Cult. By GEORGE W. ELDERKIN. Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archaeology. 
Pp. 241 with 10 Plates. London : H. Milford, 
for Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1924. Price 52s. 

THIS expensive book is beautifully printed and 

illustrated. To criticise its contents is frankly 

beyond me. The first article attempts to show 
that the archaic Spartan grave stelae represent 

Dionysos and Persephone welcoming the souls 

of the deceased and belong to the cult of the 

Kabeiroi, which was early introduced into 

Laconia and Lydia. I don’t believe that the 

theory is true, but we here still retain an 

occasional contact with reality. As one pro- 
gresses, however, through this collection of 
forty-one essays the revels become wilder and 
wilder and we are soon lost in the bewildering 
uproar of an etymological ‘ Walpurgisnacht.’ 

The sensation is of a nightmare of rapid incon- 

sequential sequences of mad adventure. Every- 

thing turns into something else, usually a 

‘curved object, sickle(?)’; fetishes become 

anthropomorphic gods and ascend to heaven 

as solar deities. Here one may learn how 

Prometheus began his career as a fetish fire- 

stick: how Zeus Lykaios =sickle Zeus = Saturn= 

Kronos, and how ‘ in the theriomorphic stage of 

the cult, the sickle-fetish was superseded by the 

wolf, which ‘because of its slashing habits with 
its sabre- or sickle-tooth was eminently qualified 
to act as the animal embodiment of the God’: 
how Sarpedon, or sickle-tooth, is related to 

Lykia, the sickle land, Lykourgos, the sickle 

maker, and Mithras, who was sickle god before 

he had to do with the sun; how Mars, Zeus, 

Ouranos were originally earth gods ; how the 

Kerkopes, Kekrops, and Hercules are all sickle 

heroes, and Poseidon’s trident is really an 

agricultural fork; how Apollo and Hercules, 
mirabile dictu, are the same in origin, and the 
name Caesar is really another form of Kabeiros. 

All this and many not less surprising discoveries 

may be read in the pages of this (shall we say?) 

remarkable and imaginative work. 
W. R. HALLIDAY. 


Anthimus: De Observatio Ciborum. Text, 
Commentary, and Glossary, with a Study 
of the Latinity. A Dissertation presented to 
the Faculty of Princeton University in Can- 
didacy for the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 


sophy. By SHIRLEY HOWARD WEBER. 
One vol. Pp. viiit 160. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1924. 


THE ungrammatical title of this book, not uncon- 
nected perhaps with the fact that it was printed in 
a country other than that in which it was written, 
should not deter one from its use. For though it 
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necessarily betrays some signs of inexperience, 
it is on the whole a really meritorious piece of 
work. The author had the benefit of the advice 
of the late Professor Frank Frost Abbott (died 
July, 1924), and obtained photographs of the 
best MS., that in the Stiftsbibliothek at St. Gall. 
He has also consulted a considerable number of 
books on late Latin. The printing is occasion- 
ally inaccurate. I do not know why he does 
not translate ceruzsa by ‘beer,’ instead of 
‘cervoise’ (p. 19), which does not appear to be 
an English word. There are some doubtful or 
untrue statements in the commentary—for 
example : gualiter (p. 57) is not ‘ classical’ in 
any sense ; 7psud is unknown to Plautus and 
Terence (p. 67); for ‘doccula’ (p. 73) read 
buccula: uirgae in the sense ‘cross-bars of the 
grill’ may be unique (p. 83), but the author 
might have referred to Statius, Sz/vae, II. 4, 12, 
where u“zygae means the ‘bars of a parrot’s 
cage.’ Whatever criticisms may be passed on 
this work in matters of detail, students of col- 
loquial Latin, for which the half-educated 
medical writers are a good source, should not 
pass it by: it will form a useful addition to the 
scanty library at their disposal. 
A. SOUTER. 


The Villas of Pliny the Younger. By Miss 
HELEN H. TANZER. Pp. xii+152, with 
Frontispiece and 55 Plates, Bibliography, 
and Index. Columbia University Press, 
1924. 12s. 6d. 

FEW words, save of praise, are needed for this 

book. In it Miss Tanzer gives the text of the 

two letters which Pliny devotes to his villas 

(II. 17 and V. 6), together with an English 

translation, a disquisition on villas before 

Pliny’s time, and a chapter upon the reconstruc- 

tions attempted by various scholars and artists, 

from the seventeenth century down to the 
present ; she includes her own reconstruction, 
based upon that of Cowan, who in turn drew his 
inspiration from Castell. The plates (over fifty 
in number) accompanying this chapter are 
splendid reproductions ; for completeness and 
beauty of presentation the volume could not be 
surpassed ; here in handy compass are all the 
materials that could be desired for a study of 
Pliny’s villas. Miss Tanzer has done a very 
solid and useful piece of work: printing and 
get-up are alike excellent. It should be added, 
however, that the English translation is very 
free, and that the industrious reader, however 
hard he searches, will not succeed in finding 
‘Statius’ famous poem on the villa of Volantilla.’ 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 





Greek Literary Criticism. By J.D. DENNISTON. 
(The Library of Greek Thought. Edited by 
Ernest Barker, M.A.). Onevol. Pp. xlit+ 224. 
London: J. M. Dent, 1924. 5s. 

IT is no easy task to compile a selection of 

Greek criticism which shall by itself convey 

much to the general reader. For the criticism 

of the Greeks is scanty ; they produced great 
literature rather than talked about it, just as we 
do the reverse. And to the modern their judg- 
ments are apt to seem both primitive and 
pedantic, too technical with their everlasting 


‘figures,’ too rudimentary with their exposition 
of the obvious—as when Demetrius profoundly 
observes that Homer could speak of the lower 
slope of Ida as its ‘ foot,’ but could not have 
called a man’s foot his ‘slope.’ ‘ Vom defensoribus 
zstis’ will the Philistines be abashed, not by this 
sort of pebble Mr. Wells overthrown. 

The book suffers because the selected pas- 
sages tend to be too long and too dull. The 
undying brilliance of Zhe Frogs makes an 
excellent opening; but it is typical of the 
uncritical awe with which Plato is regarded, 
that seventy-seven pages out of two hundred 
and twenty-one should be consecrated to his 
‘literary criticism.’ As a critic, his importance 
is mainly historical; his chief tenets—that 
poetry is written in a state of inspired delirium, 
and is on the whole an immoral business, to be 
strictly censored, if allowed at all—are interest- 
ing, because at various times people have been 
found to take them seriously ; but in themselves 
they are merely grotesque, and seven pages, not 
seventy-seven, would have amply sufficed them. 
This disproportion matters because other things 
which do signify have been squeezed out, in- 
cluding even Plato’s own happy anticipation of 
the union of tragedy and comedy in Shake- 
speare, at the end of the Syszfoszum. One misses, 
for instance, what Professor Saintsbury calls 
‘the extremely, almost suspiciously, remarkable 
passage attributed to the Middle Comic poet 
Simylus’ on Nature and Art, Dionysius’ famous 
criticism of Thucydides, that passage of 
‘Longinus’ where for a moment Comparative 
Criticism springs to light with a Greek quoting 
Genesis, and the same writer’s characteristically 
‘classic’ remarks on the romance of the 
Odyssey. 

And what an opportunity, too, in a selection 
like this for providing a little human relief from 
the duller tracts with some observations from 
the Scholia and a few critical epigrams from the 
Anthology ! 

Mr. Denniston’s introduction is sensible and 
adequate ; though he is needlessly apologetic 
for his clients when he fears that parts of 
Longinus may be ‘unintelligible’ to the modern 
owing to the stress they lay on imitation. ‘We 
should scarcely agree, for instance, that one 
author could supply inspiration to another ; still 
less that if a man wishes to write well he should 
perpetually be saying to himself, ‘‘ How would 
Plato or Demosthenes have expressed this ?”’ 
Why not? Again, it is misleading to call 
Aristotle ‘ the pupil of Isocrates.’ 

The real trouble is that the book is not 
humanly alive in the way, for instance, that 
Professor Saintsbury’s treatment of this same 
subject is ; for if the books of this series are to 
fulfil their excellent purpose, that is the quality 
which above all they must possess. 

F. L. Lucas. 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome: Mathematics. 
By DAVID EUGENE SMITH. Pp. x+I175. 
Sm. 8vo. George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 
1923. Cloth, 5s. net. 

GREEK learning, as scholars know it, has few 

defenders nowadays, and fewer devotees ; but 

as practical men we are curious to know the 
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precise extent of our classical inheritance, the 
value in dollars of the wisdom of the Greeks. 
Professor David Eugene Smith finds it easy to 
show, in the little book before us, that Greece 
left us a legacy of Mathematics which has 
proved worth its weight in gold. Some hundred 
and fifty small pages are not much to tell the 
story in; but there are bigger books for those 
who want them, and those who want a little one 
may be well content with what Professor 
Eugene Smith supplies, for his book is excellent 
of its kind. There are two main chapters in 
it; the one gives an outline sketch of what 
Greek mathematicians actually achieved, and 
the other describes, with no small skill, the 
influence which their work had on later ages, 
the help they gave, the firm foundations they 
contributed, to the building of our modern 
Mathematics. The very notation of mathe- 
matics harks back to Greece as does the swine- 
herd’s speech to his Saxon forefathers or the 
huntsman’s to the Norman court. All our 
Geometry is either based upon, or finds a point 
of departure in, that best of lesson-books the 
Elements of Euclid. The modern Theory of 
Numbers has its roots deep in Greek Arith- 
metic; for the Pythagorean doctrines of 
‘amicable numbers’ and such-like were no idle 
fancies, but enshrined truths important in the 
eyes of men like Euler and Mersenne. The 
Bernoullis were inspired by Nicomedes, Hip- 
pias and Archimedes ; Archimedes and Apol- 
lonius had more than an inkling of the co- 
ordinate geometry of Descartes ; and Diophan- 
tus laid the firm foundations of algebra, though 
without its symbolism and without its name. 
The mathematical principles on which all our 
astronomy depends were either completely or 
essentially discovered by Greek mathematicians; 
even the petty problems of our school books, 
questions of credit and interest, of the valuation 
of alloys, of the filling of cisterns, of the sharing 
of an inheritance, and harder indeterminate 
problems which we approach through algebra— 
all these are the direct descendants of problems 
familiar in the schools of Greece. Lastly, if any 
man suspect or dare maintain that mathe- 
matics is more than a working-tool for the 
actuary, the astronomer or the engineer, Pro- 
fessor Eugene Smith may help him in his con- 
tention, showing him that Plato was of the same 
mind. For as the Master praised an Arith- 
metic which, as taught to children, amuses them 
at first, then awakens their intelligence, indues 
them with useful knowledge and may turn them 
into business-men, so he bore witness also to a 
Geometry reaching beyond all needs of common 
life, exalting the mind, imbuing it with the spirit 
of philosophy, drawing men a little nearer 
towards the Absolute and the Eternal, telling of 
things which are everlastingly true. 
D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 


A Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect. By RICHARD 
JOHN CUNLIFFE. Onevolume. 9x 6%". 
Pp. x+ 445. London: Blackie and Son, Ltd. 
30s. 

THIs is not a complete Homeric Lexicon. The 

Hymns are not included. And names ot 

persons and places, with some thirty exceptions, 
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are not to be found in it. Patronymics are also 
banned. Surely descriptions such as MoXiove 
and Evnvivn might have been explained. These 
limitations are to be regretted. No doubt the 
cost and size of the volume had to be con- 
sidered, but much space might have been saved 
by the omission of many entries that could be 
needed only by the veriest beginner. What 
student of Homer requires to be told what parts 
of what verbs ¢8yv and ioy are? And though 
the wording is generally concise, there are 
occasional lapses. It was hardly necessary to 
print before @adnpidwvra, ‘nom. pl. neut. pres. 
pple. The paper, too, seems unnecessarily 
thick, A Dutch Homeric Lexicon, Mehler’s 
Woordenboek, contains about the same amount 
of matter in half the bulk. 

But the important points are the interpreta- 
tions, and the classification and distinction of 
the various meanings and uses of a word, and 
in these respects tae work appears to be ex- 
tremely well done. Mr. Cunliffe is commend- 
ably cautious, and his chosen guides, Monro, 
Leaf, and Merry and Riddell, are as good as 
could be found. But in a number of instances 
one solution of a difficulty is too readily assumed 
to be sufficient. There is more to be said about, 
e.g. auguorpepns, déedos, mpar’ (€uBacirever), 
gavpwTnp. In regard to etymology, learned 
disquisitions are eschewed, and only briet 
derivations or connexions are given. But there 
is some inconsistency here. Thus there seems 
to be no reason why the derivations of odd 
and gop8y should not be supplied, while those 
of xoAow and damn are stated. The philology 
is sometimes questionable. pipda is given as 
from pirre, which neither Prellwitz nor Boisacq 
mentions s.v. But it is better to refrain from 
criticism where there is so much that is uncer- 
tain even to the experts. 

We have had in this country a translation of 
Crusius’ Homeric Lexicon, and also one of 
Autenrieth’s. The present Lexicon is an 
advance on both. To the Homeric grubber, 
Ebeling’s Lexicon, Gehring’s /udex, and the 
Concordances will still be indispensable. Buta 
new edition of Ebeling is much to be desired. 
The original one, published forty years ago, is 
in some respects a curiosity. Who would have 
the stubborn hardihood to search for some use 
or occurrence of xe in the eighty-eight crowded 
columns devoted to it? pdda kev Opacuxdpdios 
ein. To find one’s way through an entry of any 
length is like the proverbial search for a needle 
in a haystack. And the valuable philological 
matter and the references to the literature of 
the Realien require to be purged, corrected, and 
brought up to date. But to the classes of 
students that Mr. Cunliffe has in view his 
Lexicon will be of real use, and it will be a 
welcome addition to any Homeric library. A 
small school edition, with the proper names 
included, might hasten a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, the commencement of 
Greek reading with Homer. 

The type is clear and the printing has been 
extraordinarily well done. I have not noticed 
any slip. The instructions in the preface will 
have to be carefully studied by the user. There 
is, ¢.g., a special use, for verbs only, of the 
obelus (t). A. SHEWAN. 
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Zahl und Gestalt bet Platon und Aristoteles. 
Von JULIUS STENZEL. One vol. Pp. viii 
+146. Leipzig: Teubner, 1924. 6 gold 
marks. 

IN this book Dr. Stenzel follows up his Studien 
sur Entwicklung der Platonischen Dialekttk. 
He tries to show that the application of the 
method of Dzaeresis to the derivation of num- 
bers and of mathematico-physical atoms throws 
light on the latest phase of Platonism and on 
Aristotle’s criticism of the Idea- Number doctrine. 
The subject is extremely obscure, and in some 
places I have failed to understand Dr. Stenzel’s 
treatment. His scheme of Déaeresis as applied 
to numbers seems to me arbitrary and not borne 
out by testimony. The later part, dealing with 
space, is more illuminating. The whole treatise 
certainly deserves the attention of any student 
of the subject. F. M. CORNFORD. 


Aristophane, Tome I.: Les Acharniens, Les 
Cavaliers, Les Nuées. Text and Translation 
by V. COULON and H. VAN DAELE. 
Pp. xxii+230. Paris : Société d’Edition ‘ Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1923. Price 20 fr. 

THIS is the first volume of the new Budé edition 

of Aristophanes, in which M. Coulon is responsi- 

ble for the recension of the text and M. van 

Daele for the translation. M. Coulon, who is 

already well known for his work on the author, 

provides an ample afparatus criticus and a 

cautiously constructed text. It is not his fault 

if it does not differ greatly from most of the 
texts of Aristophanes which have been published 
during the last fifty years. No fresh evidence 
has come to hand during that period except 
the papyri, and they leave the problem of the 
text pretty much where it was before. They 
corroborate a few simple emendations, such as 

a singular for a plural or an imperfect for an 

aorist, but in all else they represent the current 

text, and the only text that has been current 
since Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

The translation by M. van Daele is good and, 
so far as an Englishman may presume to judge, 
spirited in style. There are a number of mis- 
prints which await correction in a second 
edition—e.v., the Zersonae in Ach. 1078, Eg. 
4788, Aeiyos p. 124, Gorgias of Leontium 
p. 150. F. W. HALL. 


Aristotle on Comedy. With an adaptation of 
the Poetics, and a translation of the 7ractatus 
Coistintanus. An Aristotelian Theory of 
Comedy. By LANE COOPER. Pp. xii+323. 
Oxford : Blackwell, 1924. Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 

Wuat little is known or can be safely conjec- 

tured about Aristotle’s views on Comedy can 

easily be stated ina very few pages, and itmay be 
doubted whether it was worth while to devote 
some three hundred to the matter. The core of 
the book isanadaptation of the Poetics, substitut- 
ing ‘ comedy’ for ‘ tragedy’ wherever possible, 
and making such alterations as were suggested to 
the writer by the vestiges of Aristotelian (or 
supposed Aristotelian) theory which remain. 

The result is very unconvincing; it is hardly 

conceivable that Aristotle would ever have used 

practically the same language or followed 
NO. CCXCV. VOL. XXXVIII. 


exactly the same plan in writing about comedy 
as about tragedy ; and the unsatisfactoriness of 
this treatment forces itself upon the reader on 
every page. The adaptation is preceded by an 
Introduction, in which all possible sources of 
information about Aristotle’s views on comedy 
are discussed in a somewhat rambling and 
tedious manner. Professor Cooper is interested 
in showing that Aristotle must really have 
appreciated Aristophanes, in spite of his 
animadversions on the Old Comedy ; and that 
the Zractatus Coislintanus is a good authority 
for Aristotelian theory. The 7vacfazus is trans- 
lated, and illustrated by a great accumulation of 
examples drawn from ancient and modern 
comedy : but except in so far as it epitomises 
the extant Poetics and Rhetoric, it remains very 
doubtful whether its contents are Aristotelian at 
all. The translation of duoipov by ‘imperfect’ 
needs explanation; and troxdppa is a wider 
term than ‘ diminutives,’ even though Aristotle 
illustrated it by citing diminutives in the 
Rhetoric. Whatever may be the meaning of 
H Syrs peyarnv xpelay Tots Spduace tiv cvpngwriay 
mapéxe, it is very doubtful whether it can be 
rendered ‘spectacle is of great advantage to 
dramas in supplying what is in concord with 
them,’ and probably cvygwriay is corrupt, as 
Bernays thought. 

The book ends with a discussion, reprinted 
from Classical Philology, of Poetics 1455 a 12-16, 
on the Discovery which is cuvOerh éx mapadoyiouod 
700 Oarépov, but as the writer is evidently un- 
acquainted with the full reading of Riccardianus 
46 (which can be found e.g. in Margoliouth’s 
edition, p. 83) he has not the full problem 
before him. 

Professor Cooper intends his book mainly for 
the use of students of English literature ; 
perhaps they will discover more in it that is of 
service to them than students of the Classics are 
likely to find. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Greek and Roman Sculpture in American Col- 
lections. By GEORGE H. CHASE, Ph.D. 
Pp. xv+222. 262 half-tone figures. H. 
Milford for the Harvard University Press, 
1924. £I 11s. 6d. net. 

OF the eight lectures here published, seven 
deal each with a period of ancient sculp- 
ture, first outlining the history with reference to 
a few of the more important monuments in 
European collections and then discussing the 
relevant material in America. The last lecture 
considers briefly the essential characteristics of 
ancient art. The book is very fully illustrated, 
and as the figures, though small, are for the 
most part clear, it will be useful to English 
readers as a convenient repertory of the very 
remarkable collections which are now to be 
found in America. A. S. F. Gow. 


Quantitative Implications of the Pyrrhic Stress 
especially in Plautus and Terence. By LIN- 
wooD LEHMAN. Onevol. Pp.75. Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1924. 

READERS of what may, without disrespect, be 

called ‘tripudic’ literature will not find in this 

Oo 
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work by a disciple of Professor Fitzhugh much to 
surprise them. Others, however, will read with 
interest the story of the unscrupulous fraud per- 
petrated by ‘a wily Greek grammarian, one 
Tyrannio Amisenus by name,’ who ‘bestowed on 
the Latin language a false musical accent like 
that of the Greeks.’ Till the year 1908 the 
fraud prevailed. In that year Professor Fitz- 
hugh ‘announced’ his Tripudic Theory, the 
theory of the Pyrrhic Stress or Double Accent, 
the ‘key that will unlock all doors’ (p. 9), and 
now all is plain. For two thousand years it had 
been supposed that the metres of not only the 
Augustan poets, ‘ Vergil and his crowd,’ but 
also the dramatists, ‘Plautus and his crowd, 
were quantitative. This theory is false. 
Plautus, ‘who was not so well practised in the 
art of quantitative camouflage’ (owing presum- 
ably to his having escaped the stimulus of 
association with the wily Tyrannio), betrays 
the influence of the Sacred Tripudium con- 
stantly ; and even Vergil, who ‘ was a deal more 
sophisticated in Greek metrics,’ shows ‘a calm 
disregard for quantity’ in forms like constztérunt, 
potitur, fervére and many others (p. 11n.) To 
understand Latin verse we must master the 
principles of the Tripudic Rhythm, the ‘sole 
rhythmic law of which is the maintaining of the 
dinumeratio or double count of the stresses’ 
(p.13). ‘It is an arsisless measure, in which an 
initial acute thesis is contracted with a medial 
or secondary acute or grave stress in arsis’ 
(zb.). Further, ‘pyrrhic combinations are con- 
fined entirely to thesis or entirely to arsis, 
because they represent a single unified breath- 
throb which being uninterrupted cannot be 
divided between thesis and arsis’ (p. 20). 

It is undoubtedly true that the ‘ancient, 
natural, and necessary laws’ of the Sacred 
Tripudium have been consistently excluded 
from all scientific and artistic inquiry’ (p. 81). 
Students who can understand Mr. Lehmans 
explanation of it will be in a position to apply 
themselves to this neglected industry. 

J. FRASER. 


De Cassit Dionis Vocabulis quae ad tus 
publicum pertinent. By G. VRIND. One 
vol. Pp.vili+173. Hagae Comitis : Bernard 
Mensing, 1923. 

THISs is a valuable book. Its format is attrac- 

tive ; its indices are good; it is written in lucid 

Latin ; and its scholarship is sound. Dr. Vrind 

is to be thanked for a production which will 

soon be included in his outfit by every serious 
student of Cassius Dio. 

Greek versions of even the more common 
terms of Roman public law are a subject so 
vast that the work of Professor Magie—which 
still remains no less useful than it has always 
been since its publication—leaves room enough 
for several detailed studies of individual authors 
and their practice in this matter. That Cassius 
Dio should be the first Greek historian of Rome 
to come by separate treatment is natural: he at 
least was familiar with his subject and, like all 
writers in the happy condition of knowing pre- 
cisely what they want to say, uses his terms with 
a consistency which makes possible some 


serious inquiry into the exact meaning he at- 
tached to each. Nor is it less appropriate that 
this service to Cassius Dio should have been 
rendered by a Dutch scholar. 

The book itself is more for reference than for 
reading. After a full collection of evidence to 
justify our denial of verbal accuracy in the re- 
productions of Dio by Xiphilinus and Zonaras, 
Dr. Vrind goes onto examine Dio’s usages 
one byone. Sometimes his results are of 
importance. He demonstrates with ease that 
éritporos is Dio’s Greek only for a procurator 
whose business was with finance. For others 
he has other terms : a Drocurator et praeses, for 
instance, is either 4pxwv or imme’s, Again there 
is value in the long argument to prove that, when 
apx7, iyeuovia or their cognates are localised 
by a geographical term in the dative after e, 
the command concerned was never that of an 
official province. From this it would follow 
that 7 év rie ’Agpexje 7ryenovia of Dio himself was 
almost certainly the command of /g. J/1., 
and this conclusion Dr. Vrind supports in 
a convincing essay designed to prove that 
Numidia was not formally provincialized until 
the last years of Severus Alexander. It should 
be added that the elaborate foot-notes as well 
are often of interest : in one on p. 32 students of 
Roman history will find some sensible remarks 
on Dr. McFayden’s views about the title 
imperator. Finally there must be recorded a 
promise whose fulfilment will receive a hearty 
welcome. Dr. Vrind announces on p. 168 that 
in the near future he will publish—what is long 
overdue—a criticism of Paul Meyer’s theories 
on the speech of Maecenas. 

HUGH Last. 


A Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases. By 
J.C. Hoppin. Pp. xxiv+ 510, with 133 plates 
and 217 figures. Paris: Edouard Champion, 
1924. 200 francs. 

THIS volume, comprising black-figure and South 

Italian wares, completes the corpus of the works 

of Greek vase-artists begun in the two volumes 

of the author’s Handbook of Attic Red-figured 

Vases. Professor Hoppin is to be gratefully 

congratulated on having accomplished _ this 

most useful and most laborious undertaking. 

The advantage to the student of vases of having 

in the compass of three volumes a repertory of 

all the signed vases known and of all the vases 
attributed to the hand of any vase-artist, all but 
completely illustrated and richly furnished with 
references, is too obvious to need comment. 
The new volume is less attractive than its 
predecessors, because the artists who signed 
black-figure vases were fewer and less accom- 
plished than those who signed the red-figure, 
and because comparatively little work has yet 
been done in attributing unsigned black-figure 
vases to artists’ hands. A large number of 
pages are perforce occupied with the many and 
often uninteresting vases from the workshop of 

Nikosthenes or with the vases of the minia- 

turists, the latter more valuable as specimens of 

the potter’s than of the painter’s craft. The 
better vases, such as those that bear the names 
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of Amasis, Exekias, Kolchos, and Nearchos, 
occupy comparatively little space. 

A notable improvement on the previous 
volumes is the addition of headings to the 
pages, which much facilitates reference. When 
a vase has been attributed on grounds of style 
to a certain vase-artist, Professor Hoppin has 
usually indicated in his references who made 
the attribution, but sometimes (for example, 
under Exekias, Nos. 11, 12, and 15) he has 
unfortunately not done so. But this is the only 
case we noticed of any reasonable help to the 
student having been omitted. 

Finally we must mention the commendable 
enterprise of the Librairie Champion in publish- 
ing so elaborate and costly a work. 

E. M. W. TILLYARD. 


Zwet Kapitel aus dem griechischen Bundesrecht. 
Von H. Swosopa, (Sitzungsberichte der 
Akad. der Wissenschaften in Wien, P/z/.- 
hist. Klasse, CXCIX. 2.) Pn. 74. Vienna 
and Leipzig : Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky A-G., 
1924. 3.50 Swiss francs. 

RECENT years have witnessed a considerable 
increase in the available evidence relative to 
the Greek leagues, and a marked quickening of 
interest in the study of this characteristic phe- 
nomenon of the Hellenistic period; and the 
present discussion by an authority of the first 
rank deserves a warm welcome, though it is 
largely concerned with problems or details and 
is evidently addressed primarily to experts. 

Its first chapter deals with federal citizenship 
(Bundesbiirgerrecht) and its relation to the 
citizenship of the individual woAes composing 
the larger unit, and, by a careful examination of 
the extant grants of mpogevia, é€yxtnois and 
émvyapia by one state to citizens of other states 
comprised in the same ouprolireia, shows that 
‘even in the ovprodreia the individual city 
maintained a far more independent position 
than has been hitherto believed.’ 

The second chapter falls into two sections, 
dealing respectively with the oupzodreia of 
Ceos and with that of Eastern Locris. Bya 
detailed survey of the evidence, mainly epi- 
graphical and numismatic, the author has suc- 
ceeded in making important corrections in and 
additions to our knowledge of the history and 
organisation of these two federations. It must, 
however, be admitted that the materials at our 
disposal are too meagre to afford a complete 
picture, and that problems and gaps still remain. 
The Cean cities, Swoboda maintains, formed a 
“synoecistic sympoliteia’ shortly before the year 
222 B.C., in which the Aetolians passed a decree 
according protection to the Ceans, and 
in return received from them the grant of 
ivomohtreia (Sylloge® 522). But the union was 
not long-lived, for by 206 Poeessa had already 
been swallowed up in Carthaea, and at some 
later date Coresia was merged in lulis. 

The concluding section deals with the 
puzzling and fragmentary history of the 
Eastern Locrian xowov from the third century 
B.C. down to the reign of Caracalla. The 
author seems to have made the most of his 


scanty materials, notably Locrian and Delphian 
inscriptions, but until agreement is reached in 
the dating of the Delphian archons much of 
the reconstruction must remain doubtful. Thus 
the author has accepted the chronological con- 
clusions of Pomtow in Dittenberger’s Syd/oge,? 
but ruefully notes in his Addenda that Pomtow 
has subsequently altered his views and moved 
back an important group of third-century 
archons as much as twenty or even thirty 
years ! 

The usefulness of the work is enhanced by 
the addition of geographical and _ subject 
indexes. M. N. Top. 


Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschafe. 
Festschrift fiir WILHELM STREITBERG. 
Pp. xix+670. Heidelberg : C. Winter, 1924. 
Paper, 22 Marks; bound, 24.50 Marks. 

Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Akzentlehre. 
Von DR. ALFRED SCHMITT. Pp. xvi+209. 
Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1924. Paper, 5.50 
Marks. 

The Numeral Words, their Origin, Meaning, 
History, and Lesson. By MELIUS DE 
VILLIERS, M.A., LL.B., sometime Chief 
Justice of the Orange Free State. Pp. 124. 
London: H. F. and G. Witherby ; Cape 
Town: Juta and Co., Ltd., etc., 1923. 

Language and Philology. By ROLAND KENT, 
Ph.D. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
Vol. XXII.) Pp. 174. London, Calcutta, 
Sydney: Harrap and Co., Ltd., 1924. Cloth, 
5s. net. 

A GRouP of the pupils and friends of Professor 

Streitberg have combined to commemorate his 

sixtieth birthday by the publication of this series 

of essays, in which the state of our knowledge 
and the prospects in each of the branches of 

Indo-European Comparative Philology are sur- 

veyed. The importance of the result is mainly 

bibliographical, most of the writers having con- 
tributed what is in effect a short history of their 
division of the subject during the last generation 

or more (the sketch of German studies by V. 

Michels even goes back to Grimm’s Deutsche 

Grammatik). A minority of writers (such as H. 

Zeller on Armenian) have preferred to write a 

less detailed article such as might be of use to 

one who knew nothing of the language in 
question, but was thinking of commencing the 
study. Another minority have chosen to devote 
the whole or part of the available space to 
original contributions towards the solution of 
problems; F. Sommer, for instance, writes on 
Vedic Sandhi, A.Walde on O-farbige Reduktions- 
vokale im Indogermanischen, J. Weisweiler 
gives a history of the Old High German word 
euua; and F. Specht’s account of the Baltic 
languages includes some expression of personal 
opinions on current questions. Johannes 

Friedrich’s account of the results of Hittite 

philology is useful, but already to some extent 

superseded by several works which have ap- 
peared between its composition and the writing 
of this review. 

Dr. A. Schmitt’s book, a Rostock dissertation, 
shows familiarity with a wide range of phonetic 
literature, but his survey of accentuation and 
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intonation has not led to strikingly new results. 
A limitation of the scope of the enquiry and a 
sharper formulation of the problem ought to 
have been attempted. 

The study of the Numeral-words which stands 
third on the above list is written in a commend- 
ably clear and readable style and is mainly 
anthropological in character. On the linguistic 
side it suffers on the one hand from too exclusive 
reliance on the older writers on the subject, and 
on the other from a tendency to raise questions 
to which perhaps no answer can ever be forth- 
coming. 

Professor Kent’s work, which gives an account 
of the importance of the Latin and Greek 
elements in modern English, seems to be de- 
signed for the general public rather than for 
those who know Latin and Greek. The Greek 
alphabet is used sparingly, and ought perhaps 
not to have been used at all. 

RODERICK MCKENZIE. 


Senecas Apocolocyntosis. By O. WEINREICH. 
One volume. Pp. xiit+149. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1923. 

THIS book opens with twelve pages of general 

introduction, and closes with fourteen of trans- 

lation, but it consists chiefly of a very full 
analysis, combined with elaborate discussions 
of various special problems. Weinreich’s chief 
aim is to define those elements which are 
derived directly or indirectly from the Menip- 
pean tradition, and to distinguish and elucidate 

Seneca’s loans from other sources, and also his 

really original strokes. He is deeply indebted 

to Helm, but claims, with justice, that he has 
obtained some fresh and valuable results from 
the renewed study of Lucian, Varro, and 

Lucilius. The analysis is subtle and thorough, 

and there is an almost excessive wealth of 

illustrative comment from literature, papyri, 
and inscriptions. Only a few points can be 
mentioned here. Weinreich accepts Afoco/o- 
cyntosis, and shows that this title is not incon- 
sistent with the present conclusion of the satire ; 
he argues convincingly that this conclusion is 
the original one. He decides that at least one 
sheet of the archetype has been lost before 

c. 8. Among the most interesting pages are 

those which deal with the paratragic passages : 

these Weinreich holds to be se/f-parody by 

Seneca, especially of his own Hercules Furens : 

he discusses the problems of dating which this 

view involves. In an amusing passage on 

Pp. 53-55 he suggests (with illustrations from 

Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and German 

literature) that in c. 4 Claudius’ soul should 

perhaps be conceived as leaving his body by an 

unusual channel. The translation, so far as a 

foreigner may judge, seems to be faithful and 

spirited, but it is surely an error in tact to trans- 
late ‘ Claudius ut uidit funus suum, intellexit se 
mortuum esse’ by ‘Als Claudius sein Leichen- 
begangnis sah, da begriff er, dass er mausetot 
sei. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Jews and Christians in Egypt. (The Jewish 
Troubles in Alexandria and the Athanasian 
Controversy.) Edited by H. IDRIS BELL, 
O.B.E., M.A. Pp. xiit140. Five collo- 
type plates (facsimiles of papyri). British 
Museum. 1924. 

OF the three parts into which this book is 

divided, the first is of most interest to readers 

of the Classical Review; the letters connected 
with the Meletian schism, and the correspond- 
ence of Paphnutius, are more the concern of the 
student of Christian Egyptology, though it is to 
be noted that one of the letters in the last- 
named may possibly be an autograph of Saint 

Athanasius himself: Mr. Bell has marshalled 

the evidence with praiseworthy impartiality. 
The first section is of distinct historical im- 

portance. Somewhere about A.D. 38 there had 
been a serious anti-Jewish riot in Alexandria, 
and the disturbances continued; on the acces- 
sion of Claudius an embassy proceeded to Rome 

(1) to congratulate the new emperor, (2) to ask 

for certain favours, and (3) to present the official 

apologia of the city for the trouble with the 

Jews. This long document is the reply of 

Claudius, with the prefect’s edict ordering its 

publication, preserved in the archives of Phila- 

delphia (now Darb el-Gerza) in the Arsinoite 
nome. The Emperor preserves a_ studied 
caution throughout ; he accepts some but not 
all of the honours voted to him; he grants the 
usual favours asked, but defers for further 
enquiry the question of an Alexandrian senate, 
and he recommends forbearance with the Jews 

—with a sting in his friendly counsel : ‘I tell 

you plainly that if you do not desist from this 

baneful and obstinate mutual hostility, I shall 
perforce be compelled to show what a benevolent 
prince can be when turned to just indignation.’ 

The editing is of that consistent high level 
that we have learned to expect from Mr. Bell; 
in the Christian part three Coptic texts are 
printed and translated by Mr. W. E. Crum. 

How pleasant and easy would be the historian’s 

task, if all his raw material were edited as com- 

petently as this! S. GASELEE. 


Texts illustrating ancient Ruler - worship. 
Edited by C. LaTTEy, S.J., M.A. (Texts 
for Students, Nos. 35 and 35a.) Pp. 23 
and 32. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (New York and 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company), 1924. 
Paper, 6d. each. 

No. 35 contains well-chosen texts of Greek and 

Latin, with short prefaces; 35a repeats the 

prefaces, translates the texts, and adds some 

commentary. Let me find just one fault. It 
was as ambassador to the King of Persia, not 
to Alexander, that Timagoras did what caused 
the Athenians to put him to death; in an 
extract which mentions no king but Alexander, 

Baowréa (with no article) should not be trans- 

lated ‘the king’ (No. 35a, p. 13). 

Every student who has a shilling should buy 


these two good little books. 
E. HARRISON. 
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A Classified Catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, 
and Maps in the Library of the Societies for 
the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies. 
4to. Pp. xvi+336. London: Macmillan, 
1924. Boards, 15s. 6d. net (to members of 
either Society, 7s. 6d.). 

A MODEL and a masterpiece. Mr. Penoyre 

has deserved well of the republic of letters. 

Before they draw upon the Library’s riches 

with this new help, members might note—and 

fill—some of its gaps: e.g., under Thucydides 
there is no Hude, under Catullus no separate 
text save L. Miiller’s of 1880, under Tacitus no 

Furneaux. E. HARRISON. 


A History of Greek Literature. By H. N. 
FOWLER. New and revised edition. Pp. 
x+503. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. Cloth, 14s. net. 

THE publishers obligingly tell us that ‘This 

author is among the few writers who have suc- 

cessfully managed to present their material in 
proper balance to its intrinsic merit.’ 

In the score of years since the first edition of 
this book appeared the author might have learnt 
that the Bacitea of the Birds is not Baowrela, 
and in the dozen years since the discovery of the 
Ixvevral that that play is not concerned with the 
infant Dionysus. More important, he might 
have revised many judgments and adjusted his 
proportions ; but the second edition is no better 
than the first. Ov wodd ddd roddd. 

E. HARRISON. 


Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, 1922. Vol. LIII. 
Published at Adelbert College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

HERE are two articles on the Appendix Vergil- 

iana: one by H. R. Fairclough, who doubts 

whether, apart from the Zclogues, Georgics, and 

Aeneid, a single line of genuine Virgilian work 

has survived ; and one by A. R. Bellinger, who 

ascribes the Czrzs to Virgil on the strength of 
its echoes of Catullus. Metrists should read 

E. H. Sturtevant on syllabification and syllabic 

quantity, and C. W. E. Miller on the pronun- 

ciation of Greek and Latin prose. Of great 
interest is W. G. Hale’s pronouncement on the 

MSS. of Catullus: his warning against the 

hasty conclusions of Stampini and Pascal (but 

why is there nothing about Morgenthaler?) and 
his half- promise that he will give us his own 
results within a few years. Quousgue tandem ? 

To report what else this rich volume contains 


would be a grind which I must leave to the 
slow mills of Bursian. E. HARRISON. 





The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1920. I. 
Language and Literature. Part I. Classical, 
Oriental and Primitive. Pp. 27. 4to. 
Published by The Library Association. 
London: Grafton and Co., September, 1923. 
2s. 6d. net. 

WELL planned and well edited, but anglocentric 

—e.g., the only German periodicals from which 

classical items are drawn are the publications 

of the Prussian Academy. E. HARRISON. 





(1) Zu den berliner Zauberpapyri. (2) Les 
papyrus magiques grecs de Paris. (3) Die 
Versuchung Christi. By S.EITREM. Three 
vols. Pp. 15,49, and 37. In (1), one plate; 
in (2), three plates. Christiania: The first 
two by Jacob Dybwad, the last by Gréndahl 
and Son, 1923 and 1924. 

THESE three pamphlets are of some importance, 

despite their modest size. The first consists 

simply of a number of corrections, based on a 

re-examination of the original, of the text of 

Parthey’s edition of the Berlin papyri 5025 and 

5026. The second contains similar corrections 

of the great Paris papyrus, also based on examin- 

ation by the author. It then proceeds to give 

a complete new text cof the curious document 

known as the Papyrus Mimaut of the Louvre, 

the decipherment of which offers many diffi- 
culties owing to its broken condition. 

The third pamphlet is an ingenious appli- 
cation of Professor Eitrem’s great knowledge of 
ancient magic to the story of the Temptation in 
the synoptic Gospels. His thesis is, that all the 
temptations have for their object to induce 
Christ to become a magician. The scene on 
the pinnacle of the Temple recalls the aerial 
flights of the magi of Persia and elsewhere ; 
the view of the kingdoms of the world and the 
Devil’s claim to possession of them has many 
parallels in magic ; andthe condition, éav recov 
mpooxuynons po. (Matt. iv. 9, cf Luke iv. 7), is 
one which, if we substitute Set-Typhon for 
Satan, many magicians fulfilled. The story is 
in part a counterblast to the famous accusation 
in Matt. xii. 24, etc., of a Satanic origin for 
Christ’s powers. The general theory is very 
plausible; several details, however, are not 
likely to commend themselves on careful 
examination, and some of these are criticised in 
an appendix to the work by A. Fridrichsen, 
p- 24 ff. H. J. ROSE. 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(MARCH-MAY, 1924.) 


GREEK LITERATURE. — Pindars Pythien. 
Erklart von O. Schroeder [Leipzig, 1922, 
Teubner. Pp. vi. +127] (Sitzler). Materially 

- furthers our understanding of Pindar ; metri- 


cal. linguistic, and explanatory notes con- 
cise, but very successful. — Aristophane. 
Tome I.: Les Acharniens—Les Cavaliers— 
Les Nuées. Texte établi par V. Coulon et 
traduit par H. van Daele [Paris, 1923, 
Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres.’ Pp. 
xxxii +230] (Wiist). Text good, and marks 
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a welcome advance on all previous editions ; 
useful introduction and reliable critical notes ; 
translation (opposite text and in prose) un- 
equal. — E. Samter, Volkskunde im alt- 
Sprachlichen Unterricht. JI. Teil: Homer 
[Berlin, 1923, Weidmann] (Helck). S. 
divides his copious material into thirty-five 
chapters dealing with different points of folk- 
lore; exceedingly helpful for interpretation of 
Homer ; plentiful bibliographical references 
and full index.—V. de Falco, L’eficureo 
Demetrio Lacone [Naples, 1923, Biblioteca di 
filologia classica. Vol. II. Pp. 111] (Philipp- 
son). F.’s attempt to be comprehensive 
results in sacrifice of thoroughness. Re- 
viewer criticises and discusses in detail.— 
G. Limberger, Die Nominalbildung bei 
Polybios [Stuttgart, 1923, Kohlhammer] 
(Laqueur). Material collected and carefully 
grouped ; important contribution to our know- 
ledge of the literary language in Polybius’ 
times.—K. A. Adoxapis, Bas eis Td Covxvdiderov 
épeBos [Athens, 1922, Eleftheroudakis and 
Barth. Pp. iv+136] (Ammon). Critical 
studies in Thucydides ; penetrating, lively, 
to the point. 

LATIN LITERATURE.— P. Ovidius Naso. 
Vol. L11., Fasc. I, Tristium libri V., Ibis, 
Ex Ponto libri 1V. Ediderunt R. Ehwald 
et F. W. Levy [Leipzig, 1922, Teubner. 
Pp. x+ 320] (Magnus). An urgently needed 
new edition. Text carefully revised and 
much improved; critical apparatus not as 
complete or conveniently arranged as re- 
viewer desires.—TZacitus’ Germania. Erlau- 
tert von H. Schweizer-Sidler. Erneuert von 
E. Schwyzer, 8 Aufl. [Halle, 1923, Buch- 
handlung des Waisenhauses. Pp. xiv+164] 
(Gudeman). Conservative text; very full 
and up-to-date commentary, revised through- 
out and with copious bibliographical refer- 
ences; introduction still remains weakest 
part of this edition —7. Lucretius Carus de 
rerum natura, \ateinisch und deutsch von 
H. Diels. Bd. I. [Berlin,1923. Pp. xliv+410] 
(Hosius), The best critical edition of Lucre- 
tius that has yet appeared. —C. Valerius 
Catullus, hrsg. und erklart von W. Kroll 
[Leipzig, 1923, Teubner. Pp. xii + 294] 
(Helm). A first-rate edition. Introduction 
clear and impartial, text conservative, com- 
mentary fulfils its object in every way. 


HisTory.— F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker, Erster Teil: Genea- 
logie und Mythographie (Berlin, 1923, Weid- 
mann. Pp. ix-+536] (Weber). Long and 
mainly favourable review. J.’s courageous 
and unselfish devotion to his immense task 
deserves grateful recognition. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. — Paalbeh. Ergebnisse der 
Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in den 
Jahren 1898 bis 1905. NHerausg. von Th. 
Wiegand. Bd. II. von D. Krencker, Th. 
von Liipke, H. Winnefeld [Berlin, 1923, de 
Gruyter. Pp. xiv+151; 201 figures and 
69 plates} (Thomsen). Vol. II. contains— 
(a) a description of the smaller temple, 
usually called the temple of Bacchus, the 
‘best preserved example of a Roman temple 
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on the grand scale ;’ (4) researches by Winne- 
feld on the history and the ancient cults of 
Heliopolis. The magnificent illustrations 
deserve special mention. 


Papyri, ETC.—F. Bilabel, Griechische Papyri, 


veroffentl. aus den badischen Papyrus-Samm- 
lungen. Heft 2 (Heidelberg, 1923, Winter] 
(Kiessling). Collection of documents cover- 
ing the period from the Ptolemies to sixth 
century A.D. Careful text and brief com- 
mentary.—P. Viereck, Griechische und grie- 
chisch-demotische Ostraka der Universitats- 
und Landesbibliothek zu Strassburg. Bd. J. 
[Berlin, 1923, Weidmann. Pp. 356] (Kiess- 
ling). Masterly edition of texts ranging 
from third century B.C. to sixth century A.D. 
Commentary to follow in Vol. II. Full 
indices. 


NEUE JAHRBUCHERFUR DAS KLASS- 


ISCHE ALTERTUM, ETC. 
(LI/1./ZIV. 4, 1924.) 


G. Lippold, Kopien und Umbildungen grie- 


chischer Statuen. [Munich, 1923] (F. Koepp). 
L. knows the monuments well, but method 
and arrangement are fundamentally faulty, 
and there are serious omissions.—F. Jacoby, 
Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker 
(F. Gr. Hist.) I. [Berlin, 1923] (E. Bethe). 
Excellent, but comparative tables of C. 
Miiller’s numbering are urgently needed. 
B. hopes that Vol. II. will give these for 
both Vol. I. and Vol. II.—K. Lehmann- 
Hartleben, Die Antiken Hafenanlagen des 
Mittelmeeres. Klio, Betheft XIV. (NF. 
Heft. 1.) (Leipzig, 1923) (W. Judeich). 
Admirable, and extraordinarily thorough. The 
maps are the least satisfactory feature.— 
B. Niese, Grundriss der Rimischen Ge- 
schichte nebst Quellenkunde. Fiinfte Aufiage, 
neubearbeitet von E. Hohl (Handb. d. ki. Alt. 
I/II. 5) [Munich, 1923] (W. Judeich). The 
revision is very well carried out, but the new 
archaeological and philological material for 
the earliest period is not adequately given. 
Elsewhere H. has been rather too ready to 
accept the newest theories. But the book 
remains an excellent one. 





MUSEE BELGE, XXVIII. Nos. 2-3. 
APRIL-JULY, 1924. 


R. Scalais, La Prospérité agricole et pastorale 


de la Sicile depuis la Conguéte romaine 
jusquaux Guerres serviles—L. Laurand, Le 
‘Cursus’ dans Végéce.—L. A. Constans, Vote 
sur deux Inscriptions de Volubilis, — P. 
Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste. J1l, Lé 
Marché romain et la Tour des Vents.—P. 
Faider, Cespitare-—N. Hohlwein, Le Stratige 
du Nome. Origin and functions (Ptolemaic 
and Roman).—A. Carnoy, Le Nom de Poset- 
don. moots, master, and element ‘ wet’ seen 
in Don, Danuvius.—J. Herbillon, Une Legon 
de Discipline augurale (C.1.G. 2953). 
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MUSEE BELGE: BULLETIN BIBLIO- 


GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE, 
XXVIII, No. X. (JULY, 1924.) 


GREEK.—£uripfides: L. Parmentier and H. 
Grégoire. Tome III., AF. Suppl. Ton. 
[Paris, ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 20 fr.]. ‘Masterly’ 
(A. Willem)—P/ato: A. Croiset and L. 
Bodin. Tome III., Prot. Gorg. Meno. — 
A. Diés, Tome VIII., I* partie, Parménide. 


[Same publisher, 16 fr. and 10 fr.]. Favour- 
able (R. Kremer). 


GENERAL. — M. Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce et 
les Monarchies hellénistiques (Paris, Boc- 
card, 1921, 4o fr.]. ‘Masterly’ (R. Scalais).— 
R. Cagnat, A. Merlin, and L. Chatelain, /n- 
scriptions latines d Afrique [Paris, Leroux, 
1923]. Suppl. to C.Z. VIII. Favourable 
(G. Mercier). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. R. J. WALKER’S ADDENDA 
SCENICA. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIRS, 

I hope you will insert the following post- 
script to my review of the above-named book in 
the lastnumber. It has been pointed out to me 
that I have misunderstood Mr. Walker’s state- 
ment on p. 306 that ‘contrary to custom there 
is silence as to who came éevrepos and who 
tpiros. I understood this to refer to the 
inscription printed on the same page, whereas 


Mr. Walker was commenting on the incom- 
pleteness of the record preserved in the Argu- 
ment. I tender Mr. Walker a sincere apology 
for this regrettable misrepresentation, and for 
inviting the reader to take the supposed error 
as a specimen of the character of the book. 1 
am, however, bound to add that in my opinion 
the statement, when properly understood, does 
not strengthen Mr. Walker’s contention. These 
Arguments are variously mutilated, and the 
same deficiency occurs in the Arguments to the 
Persae and the Philoctetes. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. C. PEARSON. 
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Geschichte, Vol. III., Part 2, 184; notice of Rolfe’s 
Cicero and his Influence, 130; notice of Wells’ Studies 
in Herodotus, 196 

Catullus (CVII.), 150 

Charlesworth (M. P.), notice of Hardy’s The Monu- 
mentum Ancyvanum, 123; notice of Tanzer’s The 
Villas of Pliny the Younger, 207 

Chase’s Greek and Roman Sculpture in American Collec- 
tions, noticed, 209 

Christian sacramentum, the, in Pliny, 58 

Cicero, Ad Fam. I. 1 (2), 170; De Oratore I, (225), 68 

Civitas Cornoviorum, 146 

Claim of Antiquity, The (Oxford University Press), 
noticed, 44 

Clark (Albert C.), notice of Coleman’s The Treatise 
of Lorenzo Valla on the Donation of Constantine, 87 ; 
notice of Watts’ Cicevo: Pyro Archia, etc. (Loeb 
Classical Library), 125 

Cocchia’s Saggi Glottologici, noticed, 137 

Coleman’s The Treatise of Lorenzo Valia on the Donation 
of Constantine, noticed, 87 

Collingwood (R. G.), notice of Anderson's Cornelii 
Taciti de Vita Agricolae, 22; notice of Haverfield’s 
Roman Occupation of Britain (revised by G. Mac- 
donald), 183 ; Collingwood’s Roman Britain, noticed, 
84 - 

Conger’s Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms, noticed, 
140 

Cookson’s Aeschylus : Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eume- 
nides, noticed, 173 

Cooper’s Aristotle on Comedy, noticed, 209 

Cornford (F. M.), Aeschylus, Eumenides (945), 113; 
notice of Conger’s Theories of Macrocosms and Micro- 
cosms, 140; notice of Le Marchant’s Greek Religion 
to the Time of Hesiod, 90; notice of Stenzel’s Zahl 
und Gestalt bet Platon und Aristoteles, 209; Cornford’s 
Greek Religious Thought, noticed, 74 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 47, 94 

Coulon and Van Daele’s Aristophane, Tome I., noticed, 
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Craig (J. D.), the interpretation of Aeschylus’ Persae, 
98 


cult-associations, the historical importance of, 105 

Cunliffe’s Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect, noticed, 208 

Davies (Gilbert A.), notice of Cornford’s Greek Religious 
Thought, 74 

De Burgh’s The Legacy of the Ancient World, noticed, 177 

De Falco's L’Epicuveo Demetrio Lacone, noticed, 89 

De la Harpe’s Etude sur ‘ tamen,’ noticed, 139 

De Villiers’ The Numeral Words, noticed, 212 

De Witt’s Virgil's Biographia Litteraria, noticed, 74 

Deismann’s Licht vom Osten, noticed, 29 

Denniston’s Greek Literary Criticism, noticed, 207 

Dessau’s Geschichte dey viimischen Kaiserzeit (Vol. 1.), 
noticed, 190 

Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica, noticed, 204 

Diels’ T. Lucretius Carus, De Rerum Natura, noticed, 35 

Dion Chrysostom, Or. XII. (44), 15 
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Dodd (P. W.), notices of Jaeger’s Aristoteles, and Ross’s 
Aristotle, 193 
Drew (D. L.), notice of De Witt’s Virgil’s Biographia 
Littevaria, 74 
Duff (J. D.), Horace, Epistles I. 6. (39), 151; notice of 
Albertini’s La composition dans les ouvrages philoso- 
phiques de Sénéque, 89; notice of Bourgery’s Sénéque, 
Dialogues, tome second, 88; notice of Diels’ T, Lucre- 
tius Carus, De Rerum Natura, 35 
Duff (J. Wight), notice of Fowler’s History of Roman 
Literature, 40 
Eberhard’s Das Schicksal als foetische Idee bei Homer, 
noticed, 135 
EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS, I, 49, 97, 145 
Eitrem (S.), Tertullian, De Bapt. (5), 69; Eitrem’s Zu 
den berliner Zauberpapyri : Les papyrus magiques grecs de 
Paris: and Die Versuchung Christi, noticed, 213 
Elderkin’s Kantharos, noticed, 206 
Eros the Child, 152 
Euripides, Orestes (1411 sqq.), 68 
Exler’s The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, noticed, 31 
Farquhar (J. N.), notice of Vial’s Three Measures of 
Meal, 136 
Fitzhugh’s The Pyrrhic Accent and Rhythm of Latin and 
Celtic, noticed, 45 
Foligno, Barker, etc., The Legacy of Rome, noticed, 
116 
Forster (Edward §S.), notice of Ruelle-Knoellinger- 
Kleks Aristotelis quae feruntur Problemata Physica 
(Teubner), 121 
Fotheringham’s Eusebii Pamphili Chronici Canones, 
noticed, 42 
Fowler’s History of Greek Literature, noticed, 213; 
History of Roman Literature, noticed, 40 
Fraser (J.), notice of Fitzhugh’s The Pyrrhic Accent and 
Rhythm of Latin and Keltic, 45 ; notice of Lehmann’s 
Quantitative Implications of the Pyrrhic Stress, 209 
Gardner (Alice), notice of Sihler’s From Augustus 
to Augustine, 87; notice of Wright’s Works of the 
Emperor Julian, 86 
Gaselee (S.), notice of Bell’s Jews and Christians in 
Egypt, 212 
Ghedini’s Letteve cristiane dai papivi grecit del III. e IV. 
secolo, noticed, 30 
Giannelli’s Culti e miti della Magna Grecia, noticed, 
196 
Gillies (M. M.), The Ball of Eros (Ap. Rhod. III. 135 
Sqq.), 50 
Goelzer’s Tacite, Annales, Livres 1.-III., noticed, 195 
goldfinch, the Greek for a, 7 
Gomme (A. W.), notice of The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. I., 16; notice of De Burgh’s The Legacy of the 
Ancient World, 177; notice of The Hellenistic Age 
(Bury, Barber, Bevan, and Tarn), 181; notice of 
Laskaris’ Pas els 7d Gouxvdiderov "EpeBos, 127 ; notice 
of The Legacy of Rome, 116 
Goodell’s Athenian Tragedy, noticed, 80 
Gow (A. 8S. F.), notice of Chase’s Greek and Roman 
Sculpture in American Collections, 209 ; notice of Poul- 
sen’s Greck and Roman Portraits in English Country 
Houses, 140 
Granger (F.), Vitruvius VII. (pref. 12), 112 
Grattiana, 112 
Greene’s The Achievement of Greece, noticed, 185 
Grégoire’s Inscriptions grecques chrétiennes de l'Asie 
Mineure, Fasc. I., noticed, 19 
Guillemin’s Cornelius Nepos, noticed, 139 
Gyomlay’s Epilegomena ad Homerum, noticed, 138 
Haarhoff’s Schools of Gaul, noticed, 122 
Hadow’s Citizenship, noticed, 84 
Hagendahl’s Studia Ammianea, noticed, 139 
Hall (F. W.), notice of Coulon and Van Daele’s A risto- 
phane, Tome I., 209; notice of Radermacher’s Aris- 
tophanes’ ‘ Frésche,’ 24 
Hallam’s Horace at Tibuy and the Sabine Farm, noticed, 
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Halliday (W. R.), Orthagoriscus, 15 ; Persius, II. (37), 
169; notice of Abbott’s Roman Politics, 36 ; notice of 
Elderkin's Kantharos, 
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Citizenship, 84; notice of Hyde’s Greek Religion and 
its Survivals, 206; notice of Laistner’s Greek Econo. 
mics, 79; notice of Oesterley’s The Sacred Dance, 45; 
notice of Van Hook's Greek Life and Thought, 36 

Hardy’s The Monumentum Ancyranum, noticed, 123; 
Some Problems in Roman History, and The Catilinarian 
Conspiracy in its Context, noticed, 186 

Harris (Rendel), an archaeological error in the text of 
Philo Judaeus, 61 

Harrison (E.), some passages of Sophocles and Thucy.- 
dides, 54; notice of Anderson’s Cornelit Taciti de vita 
Agvicolae, 23; notice of Classified Catalogue of the 
Library of the Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and 
Roman Studies, 213; notice of Goelzer’s Tacite, 
Annales, Livres 1.-I1I., 195; notice of Lattey’s Texts 
illustrating ancient Ruler-worship, 212; notice of The 
Subject Index to Periodicals, 1920, 213; notice of 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
213 

Harrower (J.), some translations (notices of), 172 

Haverfield’s Homan Occupation of Britain (revised by 
G. Macdonald), noticed, 183 

Hirst (Gertrude), note on Juvenal III. (13 sqq.), 171 

Historia Augusta, the date of the composition of the, 
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Holmes’ The Roman Republic and the Founder of the 
Empire, noticed, 78 

Hopfner’s Fontes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiacae, Pars 
Iil., noticed, 141 

Hoppin’s Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases, noticed, 
210 

Horace, Epistles I. 6. (39), 151; Od. II. 2. (23), 157; 
Odes III. 26. (ll. 6 sqq.), 68 

Housman (A. E.), notice of Merrill’s Catulli Veronensis 
liber, 25 

Howald’s Die Briefe Platons, noticed, 27 

Howard and Jackson’s Index Verborum C. Suetoni Tran- 
quilli, noticed, 42 

Hubbell’s The Rhetorica of Philodemus, noticed, 32 

Hudson (G. F.), the land of the Budini, 158 

Hudson-Williams (T.), notice of The Claim of Antiquity 
(Oxford University Press), 44; notices of Diehl’s 
Anthologia Lyrica, and Lavagnini’s I Lirici Greci, 
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Hyde's Greck Religion and its Survivals, noticed, 206 
Illinois Greek Club’s Aeneas Tacticus, A sclepiodotus, 

Onasander (Loeb Classical Library), noticed, 72 
Imperial estate, an, in Germania Superior, 55 
Is it the Lex Gabinia ?, 60 
Isaeus, some emendations in, 12 
‘it bello tessera signum,’ 14 
Italie’s Euvipidis Hypsipyla, noticed, 43 
Jaeger’s Aristoteles, noticed, 193 
James’ Our Hellenic Heritage, Vol. II., noticed, 38 
Jensen’s Philodemos: iiber die Gedichte, Vtes Buch, 

noticed, 32 
Johnson's Francisci Petrarchae Epistolae Selectae, noticed, 


140 

Jones (H. Stuart), notice of Magie’s Scriptoves Historia 
Augustae, 181 

Jones’ Hippocrates, Vol. 11. (Loeb Classical Library), 
noticed, 175 

Juvenal III. 13 sgg., note on, 171 

Kent’s Language and Philology, noticed, 212 

Kerkidas Papyrus, the, ror 

Kern’s Orphicorum Fragmenta, noticed, 89 

Knox (A. D.), the Kerkidas Papyrus, ror . 

Kromayer and Veith’s Schlachten-Atlas zur Antiken 
Kriegsgeschichte, noticed, 205 

Laistner’s Greek Economics, noticed, 79 

Lamb (W. R. M.), notices of the ‘ Budé ’ Plato, 131 #.; 
notice of Burnet’s Plato's Euthyphro, Apology of 
Socrates, and Crito, 203 

Laskaris’ bis eis 7d Oouxvdldecov” EpeBos, noticed, 127 

Last (Hugh), notices of Hardy’s Some Problems 
Roman History, and The Catilinavian Conspiracy, 186 ; 
notice of Vrind’s De Cassii Dionis Vecabulis, 210 

Lattey’s Texts illustrating ancient Ruler-worship, noticed, 
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Lavagnini’s Evoticorum fragmenta papyracea, noticed, go ; 
I Livici Greci, noticed, 204 

Lawton’s The Soul of the Anthology, noticed, 174 

Le Marchant’s Greek Religion to the Time of Hesiod, 
noticed, 90 

Leaf’s Strabo on the Troad, noticed, 189 

Lehmann’s Quantitative Implications of the Pyrrhic Stress, 
noticed, 209 

Lex Gabinia, the, once more, 162 

Lindsay's Julian of Toledo ‘ De Vitiis et Figuris,’ noticed, 
140 ; Palaeographia Latina, Part IL., noticed, 90 

Livingstone (R. W.), notice of Greene’s The Achievement 
of Greece, 185 

Lobel (E.), notice of Italie’s Euripidis Hypsipyla, 43 

Locock’s Thirty-two Passages from the Odyssey, noticed, 


174 
wen (E. A.), notice of Lindsay’s Palacographia Latina, 
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is and Rand’s A Sixth-Century Fragment of the 
Letters of Pliny the Younger, noticed, 85 

Lucas (F. L.), notice of Denniston’s Greek Literary 
Criticism, 207 

Lumb (T. W.), notes on Tryphiodorus and others, 


II 
Mackail (J. W.), notice of Showerman’s Horace and his 
Influence, 69; notice of Sikes’ Roman Poetry, 113 
Magie’s Scriptores Histoviae Augustae, Vol. I. (Loeb 
Library), noticed, 181 
Marouzeau’s Le Latin, noticed, 133; L’Ordre des Mots 
dans la Phrase latine, noticed, 39 
Martial, a misunderstood passage in, 64; Martial IV. 
(64), III 
Marx’ M. Tulli Ciceronis scvipta quae manserunt omnia, 
Fasc. I., noticed, 139 
Masqueray’s Sophocle, noticed, 198 
Mayor’s Primer of Attic Greek, noticed, 86 
McCartney's Warfare by Land and Sea, noticed, 72 
McKenzie (Roderick), notice of Carnoy’s Manuel de 
Linguistique grecque, 140; notices of Festschrift fur 
Wilhelm Streitberg, etc., 211 
Meillet’s Ovigines indo-européennes des Métves grecs, 
noticed, 20 
Merrill’s Catulli Veronensis liber, noticed, 25 
Minns (E. H.), notice of Barone’s Paleografia Latina, 44 
Moon's Hippocrates and his Successors, noticed, 177 
Morff's Auswahl aus den Werken des Gregory von Tours, 
noticed, 139 
Morris and Smale’s Latin and Greek Passages for Unscen 
Translation, noticed, 86 
Munro (J. A. R.), notice of Anatolian Studies presented 
to Sir William Ramsay, 187 
Murray’s Choephoroe of Aeschylus, noticed, 173 
Mycenaean Corinth, 65 
Nannakos, the tears of, 113 
Neill (S. C.), notice of Bréhier’s Plotin : Ennéades I., 
178 
‘nemus Annae Perennae,’ 171 
Nock (A. D.), the Christian sacramentum in Pliny and 
a Pagan counterpart, 58; Eros the Child, 152; the 
historical importauce of cult-association, 105 ; latices 
simulatus fontis Averni, 169; notice of Austin’s The 
Significant Name in Terence, 90; notice of Behrens’ 
Untersuchungen iiber das anonyme Buch de uivis illus- 
tribus, 89; notice of De Falco’s L'Epicureo Demetrio 
Lacone, 89; notice of Kern’s Orphicorum Fragmenta, 
89; notice of Lavagnini’s Evoticorum fragmenta 
fapyracea, 90; notice of Robinson’s De fragmenti 
Suetoniani de Gramm. et Rhet. codicum nexu et fide, 90; 
Rotice of Whittaker’s Macrobius, 37 
Norden’s Die Gebuwt des Kindes, noticed, 200 
Norwood (Gilbert), Version, 97 
Oesterley s The Sacred Dance, noticed, 45 
‘on the knees of the gods,’ 2 
Onians (R. B.), ‘On the knees of the gods,’ 2; notice 
of Eberhard’s Das Schicksal als poetische Idee bei 
Homer, 135; notice of VonAllmen’s Das Kind in der 
epischen Dichtung, 204 
Orlando's Spigolature Glottologiche, noticed, 88 
Orthagoriscus, 15 
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Owen (8. G.), notice of Bornecque’s Ovide: L’Art 
a’ Aimer, 180} 

OxFoRD PHILOLOGICAL SOcIETY’s REPORTS, 92, 141 

Pantin (W. E. P.), notices of school books, 85 

Pearson (A. C.), ATAKTA, 13; Euripides, Orestes (1411 
sqq.), 68; notice of Masqueray’s Sophocle, 198; 
notice of Walker’s Addenda Scenica, 128, 215 

Peet (T. E.), notice of Hopfner’s Fontes Historiae 
Religionis Aegyptiacae, 141 

Perret’s Les Inscriptions vomaines, noticed, 134 

Persius’ First Satire, some traps in, 63; Persius II. 
(37), 169 

Phillimore (J. 8.), notice of Howard and Jackson’s 
Index Verborum C. Suetoni Tranquilli, 42; notice of 
Wright's Philostratus and Eunapius (Loeb Classical 
Library), 75 

Philo Judaeus, an archaeological error in the text 
of, 61 

Pickard-Cambridge (A. W.), notice of Cooper’s Aris- 
totle on Comedy, 209; notice of Rostrup’s Attic 
Tragedy, 201 

Platon: Ocuvves Completes, Tome III. (Croiset and 
Bodin), Tome VIII. (Diés), noticed, 131 

Platt (Arthur), notice of Meillet’s Ovigines indo-euro- 
péennes des Métres grecs, 20 

Pocock (L. G.), Cicero, Ad Fam, I. 1 (2), 170 

Pope and Bradshaw’s Latin Unseens, noticed, 85 

Postgate (J. P.), the ‘Sixth Tribrach’ in the Iambic 
Trimeter, 91 

postscript to C.R. XXXVIII. (p. 64), 112 

Poulsen’s Greek and Roman Portraits in English Country 
Houses, noticed, 140 

Rackham (H.), notice of Brownson, Todd, and Mar- 
chant’s translations of Xenophon (Loeb Library), 
133 

Radermacher’s Aristophanes’ ‘ Frosche,’ noticed, 24 

Reaney’s Paulatim, noticed, 86 

Reed’s Julia, noticed, 86 

Reid’s Latin Passages for Practice in Translation, 
noticed, 85 

REVIEWS, 16, 70, 114, 172 

Rhetovica ad Alexandvum (c. 30), 11 

Richter’s The Craft of Athenian Pottery, noticed, 120 

Roberts (W. Rhys), Rhetovica ad Alexandrum (c. 30), 
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Robertson (D. S.), Aeschylea, 109; the end of the 
Supplices trilogy of Aeschylus, 51 : Thucydides and 
the Greek wall at Troy, 7; notice of Weinreich’s 
Senecas A pocolocyntosis, 212 

Robinson's De fragmenti Suetoniani de Gramm. et Rhet. 
codicum nexu et fide, noticed, 90 

Rogers and Harley’s Roman Home Life and Religion, 
noticed, 138 

Rolfe’s Cicero and his Injluence, noticed, 130 

Rose (H. J.), Cicero, De Oratove I. (225), 68; de talento 
Plautino, 155; a misunderstood passage in Martial, 
64; ‘nemus Annae Perennae,’ 171 ; postscript to 
C.R. XXXVIII. (p. 64), 112; some traps in Persius’ 
First Satire, 63; notice of Eitrem’s Zu den berliner 
Zauberpapyri : Les papyrus magiques grecs de Paris, and 
Die Versuchung Christi, 213 ; notice of Giannelli’s 
Culti e miti della Magna Grecia, 196; notice of 
Marouzeau’s L’Ordre des Mots dans la Phrase latine, 3; 
notice of Norden’s Die Geburt des Kindes, 200; notice 
of Treston’s Poine, 33 

Ross’ Aristotle, noticed, 193 

Rostrup’s Attic Tragedy, noticed, 201 

Ruelle-Knoellinger-Klek, Avistotelis quae feruntuy Prob- 
lemata Physica (Teubner), noticed, 121 

Sanday and Turner’s Nouum Testamentum S. Ivenaei, 
noticed, 43 

Sayce (A. H.), the Achaeans in the Boghaz Keui 
tablets, 164 

Schmitt's Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Akzentlehve, 
noticed, 211 

school books, notices of, 85 

Schweizer-Sidler’s Tacitus’ Germania, noticed, 185 

Seltman (C. T.), notice of Viedebantt’s Antike Ge- 
wichtsnormen und Miinzfiisse, 4% 
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Sheppard (J. T.), notice of Goodell’s Athenian Tragedy, 
80; Sheppard’s The Birds of Aristophanes and The 
Cyclops, noticed, 174 

Shewan (A.), Mycenaean Corinth, 65; Version, 49 ; 
notice of Cunliffe’s Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect, 
208 ; notice of Gyomlay’s Epilegomena ad Homeruu, 
138; notice of Robinson Smith’s The Solution of the 
Homeric Question, 138 

Showerman’s Horace and his Influence, noticed, 69 

Sihler’s From Augustus to Augustine, noticed, 87 

Sikes’ Roman Poetry, noticed, 113 

‘Sixth Tribrach,’ the, in the iambic trimeter, 91 

Slater (D. A.), Catullus (CVII.), 150 

Smith’s (D. E.) Our Debi to Greece and Rome: Mathe- 
matics, noticed, 207; Smith’s (R.) Solution of the 
Homeric Question, noticed, 138 

Smyth (Austin), notice of Verrall’s Lecture on the 
Birds of Aristophanes (Cambridge Review Supplement), 
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Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Brenot’s Les Mots et 
Groupes iambiques véduits dans le Thédtre latin, 77; 
notice of Report of the American Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature, 126 
Sophocles and Thucydides, some passages of, 54 
Souter (A.), notice of De la Harpe’s Ziude sur ‘ tamen,’ 
139; notice of Fotheringham’s Eusebit Pamphili 
Chronici Canones, 42; notice of Guillemin’s Cor- 
nelius Nepos, 139; notice of Hagendahl’s Studia 
Ammianea, 139; notice of Johnson’s F. Petrarchae 
Epistolae Selectae, 140 ; notice of Lindsay’s Julian of 
Toledo, 140; notice of Marx’ M. Tulli Ciceronis quae 
manserunt omnia, 139; notice of Morff’s Auswahl aus 
den Werken des Gregor von Tours, 139; notice of 
Rogers and Harley’s Roman Home Life and Religion, 
138; notice of Sanday and Turner’s Nouum Testa- 
mentum Sancti Irvenaei, 43; notice of Weber’s An- 
thimus, 206 
Stebbing’s Greek and Latin Anthology, noticed, 174 
Stenzel’s Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles, 
noticed, 209 
Steuart (E. M.), Horace, Od. II. 2 (23), 157 
Stevenson (G. H.), notice of Holmes’ The Roman 
Republic and the Founder of the Empire, 78 
Stocks (J. L.), notice of Hubbell’s Rhetovica of Philo- 
demus, 32; notice of Jensen’s Philodemos: iiber die 
Gedichte, Vtes Buch, 32 
Streitberg, Professor, Festschrift fiir, noticed, 211 
Subject Index to Periodicals, 1920, noticed, 213 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 45, 92, 141, 213 
Supplices trilogy of Aeschylus, the end of the, 51 
Swoboda’s Zwei Kapitel aus dem griechischen Bundes- 
vecht, noticed, 211 
Symonds-Jeune’s Some Poems of Catullus, noticed, 174 
Tacitus, Agricola, notes on, 170; Annals XVI. (21), 
IIo 
talento Plautino, de, 155 
Tanzer’s The Villas of Pliny the Younger, noticed, 207 
Tarn (W. W.), notice of McCartney's Warfare by Land 
and Sea, 72; notice of Illinois Greek Club’s Aeneas 
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Tacticus, Asclepicdotus, Onasander (Loeb Classical 
Library), 72 
Tertullian, De Bapt. (5), 69 
Thompson (D'Arcy W.), the Greek for a goldfinch, 7; 
notice of Smith’s Our Debt to Greece and Rom: 
Mathematics, 207 
Thompson (R. Campbell), the migration of Assyrian 
plant-names into the West, 148 
Thomson (H. J.), ‘ it bello tessera signum,’ 14 
Thomson (J. A. K), notice of Anderton’s Sketches from 
a Library Window, 44; notice of James’ Our Hel- 
lenic Heritage (Vol. I1.), 38 
Thucydides and the Greek wall at Troy, 7 
Tillyard (E. M. W.), notice of Hoppin’s Handbook of 
Greek Black-figured Vases, 210; notice of Richter’s 
The Craft of Athenian Pottery, 120; Tillyard’s The 
Hope Vases, noticed, 117 
Tod (M. N.), notice of Swoboda’s Zwei Kapitel aus dem 
griechischen Bundesrecht, noticed, 211 
Treston’s Poine, noticed, 33 
Tryphiodorus and others, notes on, 113 
Tucker (T. G.), note on Aeschylus, Persae (929 sq.), 
170; notes on Tacitus, Agricola, 170 
Van Buren (A. W.), Tacitus, Annals XVI. (21), 110; 
Van Buren’s (E. D.) Avrchaic-Fictile Revetments in 
Sicily and Magna Graecia, noticed, 76 
Van Hook’s Greek Life and Thought, noticed, 36 
Verrall’s Lecture on the Birds of Aristophanes (Cam. 
bridge Review Supplement), noticed, 205 
VERSIONS, 49, 97 
Vial’s Three Measures of Meal, noticed, 136 
Viedebantt’s Antike Gewichtsnormen und Miiaazfiisse, 
noticed, 41 
Viereck’s Griechische und Griechisch-Demotische Ostraka, 
noticed, 136 
Vitruvius VII. (pref. 12), 112 
Vrind’s De Cassit Dionis Vocabulis quae ad jus publicum 
pertinent, noticed, 210 
Walker’s Addenda Scenica, noticed, 128 (see also 215) 
Watts’ Cicero: Pro Archia, Post Reditum in Senatu, Post 
Reditum ad Quivites, De Domo sua, De Haruspicum Re- 
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